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Showing the essential 
construction stripped 
of stacks and parti- 
tions. Steel plate floor 
and structural stack 
columns are designed, 
fabricated, and spaced 
accurately to book- 
stack tolerances to ac- 
commodate the equip- 
ment shown in the 
floor plan. 








SNEAD Adaptable for various library 


requirements 
STACK SYSTEM 


Before the introduction of the Snead Stack System the 
layout of a new library was more or less a compromise 
between immediate requirements and those of the for- 
seeable future. Once completed, the fixed nature of the 


hoouy 





/STuOr 





stackroom made it impractical to rearrange the layout 





radically to meet changing conditions. 


With the Snead Stack System complete adaptability of 
space for any desired rearrangement is available at any 
time, and changes may be made quickly, easily, and in- 
expensively. The intermediate stack columns and shelves 
are removable, allowing the open space to be used for 
book storage, reading rooms, staff work space, carrels, 
offices, etc. Sections of the floor consisting of prefabri- 
cated steel plates covered with resilient tile may be re- 
moved to permit relocation of stairs, or for the forma- 
tion of a full-height reading room within the stack area. . ; 
Stacks may be rearranged without leaving marks on the 4 Plan study showing adaptability of Snead 
floor or ceiling. if io 18 A maa aa a delcine cade 
carrels, seminar room partitions, etc., ‘can be 
This multiplicity of uses of the stack area permits the pared ies ot. — 


cubical contents to be utilized fully as well as efficiently  changeably for book storage, staf work or 
> “4 readers, and makes the stack adaptable to 
































at all times. Send for catalog describing this revolution- meet the ever-changing demands of a library. 
ary improvement in stack construction today. Sanat we To eae 5p 


SNEAD & Company = Founded 1849 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors of library bookstacks and steel partitions 
Sales Office: 98 Pine Street, Jersey City 4, N. J. Main Office and Plant: Orange, Va. 
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The Magic Shop 


By MAURICE DOLBIER 


author of JENNY: THE BUS 
THAT NOBODY LOVED 


w> All about the wonderful 
happenings when Denise and 
Dick bought their father a 
magic wand for his birthday. 
Illustrations on every page 
by FRITZ EICHENBERG. Ages 
7 to 10. $1.75 





Pennyfeather 
and the Pooka 


by EILEEN O’FAOLAIN 
author of THE LITTLE BLACK HEN 
=> An enchanting tale about a pet horse 


who was really half a fairy. Illustrated by 
ALDREN WATSON. Ages 9 to 12. $2.00 


At all bookstores RANDOM HOUSE, 
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Burro Tamer 


By FLORENCE HAYES 
author of HOSH-KI THE NAVAJO 


ws» The funny things that can 
happen when a boy sets out to 
tame a wild burro in New Mexico. 
Illustrated by MANNING deV. LEE. 
Age 10 and up. $2.25 


Black River 
Captive 


By WEST LATHROP 
author of 


JUNFAU, THE SLEIGH DOG 


ws» Captured by Indians, a cour- 
ageous boy and a Ranger plot 
a daring escape. Illustrated by 
DWIGHT LOGAN. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


Skyblazer ° ‘ 


By HOWARD M. BRIER 
author of SKYCRUISER 


=> New Barry Martin adventures 
on a goodwill flight to South 
America. Illustrated by DWIGHT 
LOGAN. Ages 12 to 16. $2.00 


Fun with 
Figures 


By MAE and IRA FREEMAN 


=> The same “do-it-yourself” 
idea of FUN WITH SCIENCE and 
FUN WITH CHEMISTRY, this time 
with geometric figures. Illustrated 
with 60 photographs and numer- 
ous diagrams. Age 10 and up. $1.25 
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Systematic Motion and Time Study 


By MARVIN E. MUNDEL, Ph.D., University of Purdue 


A new study designed to provide the latest information on 
analyzing all types of productive activities involving human 
labor. 


® Here is a scientific treatment of the entire subject to help de- 
velop an ability to understand and apply motion and time study 
techniques. All techniques are explained in careful detail, and basic 
principles of successful methods are thoughtfully organized and de- 
scribed. Process charts, man-machine charts, and other charts used 


in the study are discussed thoroughly. 


Highlights of this volume include a wealth of visual aids, a section 
of 23 practical problems for self-examination, and an emphasis 


throughout on up-to-date procedures. 226 pages. Illustrated, $3.00 


Using Books and Libraries 


REVISED 
By ELLA V. ALDRICH 


Here are the answers to all questions about the library! This useful 
manual tells the reader all he needs to know in order to use the 
library in connection with his studies. The language is simple, the 
approach lively, and the instruction detailed. Illustrations are used 
to clarify as well as add interest to the material. Features include 
perforated worksheets, a detailed index, and a simple, attractive 


format. 96 pages. $1.00 


Less library discount. Send for your examination copies. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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LONGMANS Junior Rooks 


RED SILK PANTALETTES 


By Martha Barnhart Harper. Life in the 1850's was gay 
and astonishingly busy for Martha Jane. Ages 12-16. 


Decorations. $2.25 
RED HERITAGE 






By Merritt Parmelee Allen. Cobus Derrick fought with Herkimer during the C 
Revolution for his beloved Mohawk Valley. Ages 12-16. Decorations. $2.25 fi 
if 

si 

JOHN OF AMERICA r 

By Loring MacKaye. John flees the spectre of witchcraft in England and earns : 
his freedom in Virginia. Ages 12-16. Illustrations. $2.50 R 
3! 

NARIZONA'S HOLIDAY G 


By Addison Burbank and Covelle Newcomb. Chepe, the little Mexican boy, 
is given a circus-trained coati. Ages 8-10. Illustrations. $2.00 


MARTA THE DOLL 


By Eloise Lownsberry. Hanka lives in the Polish 
mountains. Her greatest joy is her doll. Ages 8-10. 
Illustrations. $2.00 


WHEAT RANCHER 











By William Marshall Rush. Young Emery Frazier wanted above all else to raise RI 

wheat and horses. Ages 14 up. Decorations. $2.25 j 

TI 

WESTWARD SEARCH FOR GLORY Th 

THE COURSE By Kevin Guinagh. Pilatre de Rozier, is 

courtier at Versailles, was the first man ine 

By Hildegarde Hawthorne. An absorb- ever to fly. Ages 14 up. pu 
ing story of the Lewis and Clark expe- Decorations. $2.50 

dition, Ages 12-16. Decorations. $2.50 un 

SEQUOYA THOMAS JEFFERSON an 

; fo 

By Catherine Cate Coblentz. The great By Frank and Cortelle Hutchins. An de 

Sequoya taught his tribe to write the honest portrayal of Jefferson which is uf 

Cherokee language. Ages 16 up. entertaining and scholarly. Ages 14 up. f 

Illustrations. $2.50 Decorations. $2.50 “<d 

: co 

LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. © New York 3 © Toronto 1 ch 

of 
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TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 


READY FOR YOUR CLASSROOM! 


Drimary 


clence 


ON THE FARM WITH TOM AND SUSAN is the 
title of a series of six FILMSTRIPS designed for use 
in the Primary Grades. It gives pupils a basic under- 
standing of scientific phenomena experienced on 
the farm. The titles are: Visiting the Farm, How 
Plants Live and Grow, Animal Homes, Animals and 
Their Young, Tools and Simple Machines, Science 
Review. (Approx. 40 frames ea., black-and-white, 
35mm. Filmstrips.) Including the FREE Teaching 
Guide, price of series is $18—each FILMSTRIP $3. 
Lm 


N 








rd 


AUDIO VISUAL DIVISION®”== 





A Revolution in Filmstrip-Making! 


A revelation in better visual instruction! 
This is the way teachers are describing 
the amazing, new PSP TEACH-O-FILM- 
STRIPS. Each filmstrip was conceived, 
planned and written by experienced 
teachers. Each is a self-contained teach- 
ing unit which incorporates motivation, 
concept teaching, problems and ques- 
tions for discussion, review and sug- 
gested follow-up activities. Each has a 
high percentage of original illustration, 
which, when combined with words, pro- 
vide direct word-picture association. 
Each has a functional Teaching Guide. 


4 








POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO. wie. | 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. ‘ 
READY TO GO TO YOUR SCHOOL! | | wisH TO ORDER THE TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS | 
CHECKED BELOW. | will receive a FREE Teaching 
Hill Ab d | Guide with each TEACH-O-FILMSTRIP ordered. | 
Oar oO 7 the —_ se is = >" 4 
ts Li mma—Part 
THE PUNCTUATION EXPRESS | fkentintleent Sor 6 the commeter | 
Bin * 4: ee 
This series of six psec agence C) Science ter wag OC Quotation Marks | 
is a cartoon development, with appeal- (PAYMENT ENCLOSED =—_[] C.0.0. D Bite 
ing characters for each of the wes | PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ABOUT: 
punctuation marks, and develops an TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS checked below: 
understanding of their functional use. | [9 Primary Grodes Hecith Series (blackond.vhie) | 
The series contains many problems Studies, Nature Study, Réading and Story-telling classes 
and review activities, thereby providing 0 Middle Grades Social Studies Series (black-and-white) 
for extensive pupil participation. It is | 1) TEACH-O-DISC Classroom Recordings | 
° ° (] Tri-Purpose Projector 
desigried for use in Language Arts, and (©) Portable Electric Phonograph and Dual-speed machines 
will make the mastery of the mechanics | (33-1/3 and 78 ¢.p.m.) | 
of punctuation by your pupils much | NAME...... osha aabeumeiaalats Ps ectcncssendead 
easier. (Approx. 40 frames ea., 35mm., URE COOUAL.. 4. 5. BRA ea oschasiniccsszapensd 
color her For grades 7-8-9. In- | NONE MI 5 GR iescc ene dic ce wid | 
cluding the FREE Teaching Guide, price 


of series is $30—each FILMSTRIP $5. 


Acaalies eee eee 


DS na TONE STATE J 
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New 
Cratt Books 


From "CRAFT HEADQUARTERS" in U.S.A. 
* THE PARTY TABLE 4y Powers 


Every ingredient of the party is here, every suggestion for seasonal 
or special event treatment of the table covering, favors, centerpieces, 
place cards, lighting effects, service plans—party crafts of all kinds 
Size 63%" x 77”, 164 pages. Jacketed. (August) $3.00 


* FIRST JOINER CRAFTS  4y Jacobson 


Rich in suggestions for those who are just old enough to have 
“first-joined” such groups as the Bluebirds, Cubs, or Brownies. Espe- 
cially good for group work because of many selections appealing to 
children. Size 5Y.” x 814"; 90 pages. Strong paper bound. (Septem- 
ber) $1.75 


* PALMETTO BRAIDING AND WEAVING | 


by Cook and Sampley Finished baskets, mats, hats, 
bags, and other fresh, attractively styled articles that can either be 
woven or sewed together from braid. Types of braids, materials, steps, 
and methods all clearly illustrated. (Early 1947) Probable $3.00 


* CANDLEMAKING 54» Klenke 


Rich in historical and human-interest lore on candles and complete } 
in description of methods and materials for making plain or orna- 
mental, dip or molded. Covers color, perfuming, snuffers, candle- 
sticks, etc. 63 illustrations. Size 54” x84". 80 pages. Jacketed. 
$2.00 


* MODERN METALCRAFT 0» Feirer 


A champion craftbook in metal, 33 attractive new projects with 
working drawings, photographs of finished articles, and all steps in 
their making, filing, shaping, soldering, etc. Complete treatment of 
processes. Size 514” x 814", 288 pages. Jacketed. $3.50 


* RUGMAKING CRAFT 4» Allen 


Simple processes and designs and equipment for making rugs that 
will delight the “‘sole.’’ Many designs and all popular stitches. Illus- 
trated. Size 544” x 714”, 96 pages. Jacketed. $2.00 


* CREATIVE CRAFTS IN WOOD 6» Dank | 


Includes coping saw projects, wood-stippled work, and wood- 
chipping craft. A very popular book by an experienced craftsman | 
teacher. Size 7” x10”. 200 pages, Cloth, jacketed. $3.00 


237 N. Monroe THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria 3, III. 
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A Checklist of New Macmillan Books 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





LOKOSHI Raymond Creekmore $2.00 Nov. 12 
A picture book of Eskimo life with lithographs on every page. Ages 6-8 
A PICTURE BOOK OF ANIMAL BABIES 

W. W. and Irene Robinson $2.00 Nov. 12 


The cuddly charm of tiny animals with full-page color illustrations. Ages 4-6 


THREE TALL TALES Helen Sewell and Eleska $1.50 Nov. 12 
Humorous animal stories, every page in colored comic-book layout. Ages 6-10 
SURPRISE FOR TIMMY 

George and Doris Hauman $1.00 Oct. 29 


A first story book for the youngest reader with many illustrations. Ages 6-8 


THE MIDDLE SISTER Miriam E. Mason $1.50 Nov. 19 


A pioneer story for fourth-grade readers, with drawings by Grace Paull. Ages 7-9 


THE BRAVE BANTAM Louise Seaman $1.00 June 8 
The true story of an amusing hen, with illustrations by Helen Sewell. Ages 6-8 
RHYMES ABOUT THE CITY 

Marchette G. Chute $1.25 July 30 
Thirty-four gay poems about familiar metropolitan experiences, with silhouettes by 
the author. Ages 8-12 
THE FLYING HOUSE 

Ruth and Latrobe Carroll $1.50 Nov. 12 


A fantasy of the future about a helicopter house. Fully illustrated. Ages 8-12 


THE SKYROCKET 

Berta and Elmer Hader $2.25 Nov. 26 
Round-the-world flight in a jet-propelled plane with exciting stops in many lands. 
Ages 8-12 
THE FOUR FRIENDS Eleanor Hoffman $2.00 Nov. 12 
A tale of magic and wonder when four animals run away in Puerto Rico. Kurt 
Wiese drawings. Ages 8-12 
FLY IT AWAY Henry B. Lent $2.00 Oct. 29 


A visit to a modern airplane factory, with 30 photographs. Ages 8-12 


THE ADVENTURES OF ARAB Louis Slobodkin $2.00 Nov. 19 


A classic of modern fantasy about a merry-go-round horse that escapes. Ages 8-12 


FUTURE FOR SALE Adele de Leeuw $2.00 Dec. 10 
A career story about fashion merchandising in a metropolitan department store. Girls, 
10-14 

FLY AWAY HOME Fjeril Hess $2.00 Dec. 10 


A beautiful girl from a Western ranch spends a year in New York. Girls, 10-14 


THE RAIN FOREST Armstrong Sperry $2.00 Nov. 26 


A good adventure story laid in the jungles of New Guinea. Boys, 10-14 


OUR FIGHTING PLANES Reed Kinert $3.50 Nov. 26 
Complete cyclopedia of the American military aircraft that won the war, with tech- 
nical data and full-page color illustrations. 

TOMORROW'S CHAMPION C. W. Anderson $3.00 Nov. 26 


The story of raising and training thoroughbred horses, with over 40 large lithographs. 


AMERICA'S STAMPS 

Maud and Miska Petersham $3.50 Dec. 10 
A photographic display of the first hundred years of U.S. Postage stamps with their 
historical significance in text and color illustrations. 
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Mumbo- Jumbo 


OSTRADAMUS, that sixteenth-century prog- 

nosticator of wars and disasters, has once 
more been construed as providing the date of the 
next conflict. Henry C. Roberts, a bookseller in 
downtown New York, who doubles as a part-time 
soothsayer, according to the New York Herald- 
Tribune, has announced that Nostradamus appeared 
to him in a dream, revealing that July 1, 1949, 
would be the dreadful day. He supplements this 
information with the following quotation from the 
melancholy oracle (Nostradamus Sees All): 


The great king of the north will give battle 
in the air and the great new city between two 
rivers will vanish in an instantaneous confla- 
gration. 


This, Mr. Roberts observes, points unmistakably to 
New York City. 


But Millions! 


Recently Lippincott’s reported that the millionth 
copy of Betty MacDonald's The Egg and I had 
rolled off the press. In the course of achieving this 
phenomenon, the publishers announce, one hundred 
thousand yards of cloth were used, and enough 
paper to cover an area of five hundred and eighty 
acres. & J Another astronomical figure, the one 
hundred and fifty millionth Pocket Book, was 
reached during the printing of Ilka Chase's auto- 
biography, Past Imperfect. 


In the News 


Anais Nin, whose esoteric prose is almost un- 
known except to students of avant-garde literature, 
is about to enlarge her public. Heretofore obliged 
to hand-print her books and sell them to the “‘initi- 
ate,” this delicate prober of the soul of woman will 
become a regular trade author when Dutton brings 
out her most important work, Ladders to Fire. 
& & 2 The try-out of Padraic Colum’s new play, 
Balloon, took place last summer at the Playhouse in 
Ogunquit, Maine. Described by the Irish poet- 
playwright as a “comedy out of the headlines,” the 
drama is predicated on the question, “Is a man born 
a hero or does he become one through some ex- 
traordinary act?” J& J J When Olivia de Havi- 
land was married recently to Marcus Aurelius 
Goodrich, author of Delilah, the word obey was 
retained in the marriage service at the request of 
the bride. This is the actress’ first marriage, her 
husband's fifth. 4 J& J® The accomplished pet of 
Mr. and Mrs. Carveth Wells (Raff: the Jungle 
Bird) died in September. A star of radio and 
screen, Raffles is said to have had an income of 
about $15,000 a year. The talking bird also helped 
its author-explorer owners to sell $1,000,000 worth 
of bonds during the war. & J% & Lillian Smith 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances ]. Wallace 


(Strange Fruit) has been studying famine condi- 
tions in India. 4% J J The daughter of a peer, 
and recently the author of a satire on the English 
upper classes, Nancy Mitford (The Pursuit of 
Love) once worked in a bookshop. 


Thrillers 


Unmoved by the current controversy over the 
comics, Charles F. Noyes, wealthy real-estate baron, 
continues to be a believer in the “‘tonic’’ effect of 
yesterday's thrillers, contending that the ten-cent 
classics excite the mentality and bring “imagina- 
tion, personal resourcefulness, and vision into play 
in every line.” Asserting that the wild exploits of 
Nick Carter, Deadwood Dick, Buffalo Bill, and 
other heroes “‘never hurt kids once they reach the 
age of fifteen,” he nevertheless admits that these 
tales are better for grownups than for children. A 
member of the Dime Novel Club, for the past ten 
years he has indulged in the hobby of cheering sick 
friends with examples of the genre. “If I hear of 
some old friend about seventy who is laid up,” he 
says, according to the New York Suz, “I try to send 
him some dime novels from the period when he 
was about fifteen. It helps him to recapture his 
youth.” 


Conflicts and Contrasts 


A reader of Bookwright’s column in the Neu 
York Herald Tribune W eekly Book Review heartily 
agrees with his contention that “the reading public 
has been worn out by the raptures of advertising 
copy writers over each mew masterpiece. . . .” 
She also adds a complaint of “jacket flaps that tell 
the complete plot.” “The delightfullest part of a 
friendship, a sandwich, and a book,” she says, “has 
been not to know all that is inside at first encoun- 
ter.” 3 J J May Lamberton Becker, who for 
some time past has been compiling a list of angels 
in literature, has gone to the other extreme and is 
now concentrating on witches. % J % In a re- 
cent purge of the Soviet theater, the Russian stage 
has been purified of such bourgeois and anti-Soviet 
elements as the plays of W. Somerset Maugham, 
Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, George S. Kaufman, and 
others, reports Drew Middleton from Moscow. 


Ars Poetica 


In Galesburg, Illinois, the Carl Sandburg Asso- 
ciation has completed its restoration of the little 
workingman’s cottage ‘across the tracks’’ where the 
poet was born. The building will be dedicated as 
a memorial at ceremonies which will take place on 
the on of Knox College on October 7. 
se The Harriet Monroe Poetry Award for 
1946 ($500) has been given to Wallace Stevens 
(Notes toward a Supreme Fiction). 


(Continued on page 106) 
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The Book OF KNOWLEDGE 


FITS THE PATTERN OF THE 
3 R'S OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


R-1: The Book of Knowledge 
for RECREATION 


“Literature is most appreciated and makes its best con- 
tribution when it is approached in a recreational mood of 
curiosity and not in the way of study and work... Enjoy- 
ment is recognized as an essential factor in developing 
appreciation.” * 


R-2: The Book of Knowledge 
for REFERENCE 


“The important consideration is that definite training in 
effective reading habits should begin early and should keep 
pace with students’ needs, even to the college level.” * 


R-3: The Book of Knowledge 
for RESEARCH 


In the starred articles Vol. 20, children find facts properly 
fitted into the pattern of juvenile exploration. 


* Quoted from The Thirty-sixth Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I. 


20 Vols. MAROON ARTCRAFPT, List Price $79.50 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. (WLB 10-46) [ 


Ple ieee (School and Library Div.) | 
esse —— : 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

without obligation N | 

your new booklet EWEN §— eenscccnnsccscecesmsnenscnansedschecsuenaseisdastemniaaitiinn ambien 

“A Unique Aid in Fk RE RS Tee outa | 

Education” Address . ee ee es ee ee |: 


| COD) obs heii neoccee Nn ee oe | 
LS A AA TT RE A AN ERNIE 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 104) 


DIED 


July 28. FRANK DILNOT, author and journalist; 
in London; following an operation; seventy-one. 
His biography of Britain’s wartime premier, Lloyd 
George, the Man and His Story, was followed by a 
number of historical novels, among them The 
Squire of Ash and Mad Sir Peter. 


August 1. ETHELREDA LEWIS, novelist and biog- 
rapher; at Port Alfred, Cape Province, South 
Africa. Virtually unknown before her chance meet- 
ing with an old peddler resulted in the best seller, 
Trader Horn, Mrs. Lewis later received almost a 
hundred requests to write other biographies. When 
she ran into debt during the writing of her famous 
adventure story, she was assisted financially by John 
Galsworthy, who became interested in her work 
while on a visit to South Africa. Mrs. Lewis later 
wrote a number of novels, including Cargo of 
Parrots, under the name of Mrs. R. Hernekin 
Baptist. 


August 7. JOSEPH NOEL, author and playwright; 
in New York City; sixty-five. Seven of his many 
plays, including Good Little Bad Girl and Birds of 
Prey, were produced on Broadway. His last book, 
Footloose in Arcadia, portrayed American literary 
life as it revolved around such figures as Jack Lon- 
don, George Sterling, and Ambrose Bierce, friends 
of Noel’s newspaper days on the West Coast. 


August 14. HERBERT GEORGE WELLS, novelist, 
historian, and sociologist; in London; after an ill- 
ness of several months; seventy-nine. The contem- 
porary of Shaw, Bennett, Galsworthy, and Chester- 
ton, he surpassed them all in versatility, a fact that 
has made his work difficult to classify, because it 
“ranged the gamut of human knowledge.” Of his 
seventy-six books, The Outline of History is gen- 
erally considered his greatest contribution. For a 
time it outsold the Bible. Other works, notably 
The History of Mr. Polly, Tono Bungay, The In- 
visible Man, and The Time Machine, also gained 
great popularity. During his career of more than 
fifty years, he made many predictions that later 
came true, among them the atomic age, forecast in 
a novel, The World Set Free, Called a “giant” of 
literary history, H. G. Wells has been ranked by 
some critics with George Bernard Shaw and Rud- 
yard Kipling as ‘one of the big three of modern 
British letters.” 


August 17. JEFFERSON BUTLER FLETCHER, author 
and educator; at York Village, Maine; after a long 
illness; eighty. Professor of comparative literature 
at Columbia University for thirty-five years, Dr. 
Fletcher was an authority on the Italian Renais- 
sance. Most noted of his contributions in that field 
were his translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy and 
a volume of criticism, Literature of the Italian 
Renaissance. 


August 17. CHANNING POLLOCK, author, lecturer, 
and playwright; at Shoreham, Long Island, New 
York; of a coronary thrombosis; sixty-six. His 
early career as dramatic critic and press agent 
brought him into contact with famous theatrical 
figures of the day. In addition to his thirty-three 
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plays, several novels, and books of essays and remi- 
niscences, he also wrote magazine and newspaper 
articles, and radio scenarios. Among his best 
known plays are The Sign on the Door (1919), an 
international success, The Pit, and In the Bishop's 
Carriage. His autobiography, Harvest of My Years, 
appeared in 1943. Strongly opposed to literary 
censorship in America, he maintained that the rules 
of state censorship boards “would have obliterated 
Shakespeare, buried Balzac, smashed Shelley, muti- 
lated Moliére, destroyed Dante, and rendered im- 
possible the publication of the Holy Bible.” 


August 23. COURTENAY SAVAGE, journalist and 
playwright; in Rome; of a heart attack, fifty-six. 
He was the author of a number of plays, among 
them They All Want Something, in which Bill 
Tilden, the former tennis champion, appeared. 


August 29. PIERRE MoutTigrR, author and play- 
wright; in Paris; sixty-four. His works included 
the play, Le Jeune homme candide, and the widely 
read novels, La Dame inconnue and Le Coeur sur 
la main. 


August 31. HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER, author 
and playwright; in Paris; sixty-nine. His knowl- 
edge of the theater was gained from the profes- 
sional stage, where he had appeared from the age 
of fourteen, mainly in Shakespearian productions. 
He was also, with J. E. Vedrenne, a producer of 
the plays of Shakespeare, Ibsen, Galsworthy, and 
Shaw. Prominent in the English and American 
theatrical world for almost forty years, he was the 
friend of George Bernard Shaw, Sir James Barrie, 
and other literary luminaries. His many plays in- 
clude such successes as Prunella (with Laurence 
Housman), Madras House, and the Voysey Inherit- 
ance. He also wrote dramatic criticism and the 
Prefaces to Shakespeare, and made many transla- 
tions and adaptations from the French and German. 


FORTY-EIGHTH STATE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The forty-eighth state library association was or- 
ganized in Reno in June. Although the Nevada 
State Library Association comes irito being some- 
what tardily, so general was the response through- 
out the Silver State that less than two months after 
the idea was conceived, the NLA started operations 
with thirty-five members—representing a large pro- 
portion of Nevada's librarians. 

Officers elected for the first year are: 

President, Edwin Castagna, Washoe County Library, Reno 

President-Elect, E. Charles D. Marriage, Nevada State Li 
brary, Carson City 

Secretary-Treasurer, James J. Hill, University of Nevada, 

Reno 
Executive Board: 

Byrd Sawyer, Churchill County High School, Fallon 

Mattie Griswold, trustee. Elko County Library, Elko 

Clarabelle Hanley, Las Vegas Union High School, Las 

Vegas 
Delegate to A.L.A., Marco Thorne, Washoe County Li 
brary, Reno 
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An Indispensable Addition to the 


Reference Shelves of Libraries 


The Encyclopedia of 
PSYCHOLOGY 


PHILIP LAWRENCE HARRIMAN, Editor 


HIS monumental work is one of the most important reference 

books in psychology to appear in many decades. Definitive 
articles written by renowned authorities deal with all the major 
topics in modern American psychology. It is planned to accomplish 
three major purposes: 


First: It is designed to meet the requirements of the 
serious investigator who wishes to acquaint him- 
self with various topics in modern psychology 
which lie outside his field of special interest and 
competence. 


Secondly: It furnishes a useful book in which the student 
can browse with pleasure and benefit. 


Thirdly: It is intended to emphasize some of the trends 
in contemporary psychology which seem to have 
supplanted much of the traditional material. 


Among the Contributors are: 





PAUL S. ACHILLES J. McV. HUNT 
Vice-President and General Brown University 

Manager | MARGARET MEAD 
The Psychological Corporation American Museum of Natural 
ALEXANDER ADLER, M.D. History 
Harvard University Medical School 


“ BELA MITTELMANN, M.D. 
J. H. BONFANTE New York. N.Y. 


Princeton University GARDINER MURPHY 
HAE : or . 
— hg Agpaaamaimaialiaae College of the City of New York 


Tufts College 


KNIGHT DUNLAP PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
University of California Columbia University 
912 Pages $10.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Dept. 124 New York 16, N. Y. 
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Jean Bothwell 


ERSONAL pleasure. and a desire to interpret 
the India she knew to the children of America, 
were the motives for writing The Thirteenth Stone, 
declared Jean Bothwell, when she received the New 
York Herald Tribune's Children’s Spring Book Fes- 
tival award (1946) for a book for children in the 
middle age-group. According to Miss Bothwell, 
“India is not the terrible place that publicity would 
sometimes have us believe.’’ In her twelve years’ 
residence in the country of the rajahs, the author 
came to know and love the land she portrays so 
authoritatively. 

Jean Bothwell was born in Winside, Nebraska, 
the daughter of James Millward Bothwell, a Meth- 
odist minister, and Mary Emmeline Batham Both- 
well. Her family is pure Anglo-Saxon on both 
sides, and the Bothwells trace their lineage back to 
the sixteenth century in Scotland. Educated in the 
Nebraska public schools, where she “found English 
themes fun and arithmetic a nightmare,” young 
Jean grew up in a ‘leisurely environment of books 
and gardens.” A few months’ work as a secretary— 
to Edith Tobitt, librarian of the Omaha Public Li- 
brary—preceded her college career. After taking 
her B.A. from Nebraska Wesleyan University in 
1916, she taught history in a high school in Colum- 
bus, Nebraska, for a year. Various business experi- 
ences followed, and in 1922 she went abroad, event- 
ually going to India where she became a teacher in 
a girls’ school. Her routine of teaching, and later 
of administrative work, was often varied by extra- 
curricular activities which ranged from spanking 
the “wee inmates” of the school to “walking with 
kings” at the viceroy’s garden party. 

From the time of her grammar school days, Jean 
Bothwell had known that she wanted to write. She 
was a reporter for her college weekly, and als: 
a contributor to the annual. Before going abroad, 
she did a few pieces for publication, but she did not 
attain much of an output until after she was sett 
mm India. While a teacher im an English- em 
girls high school m Lucknow she was always ready 

dash off 2 “drama™ for the students’ theatricals 
There, too, she wrote 2 number of poems, articles 
and short stores whsch found publication in news 
papers and magazines im the United Seates, and in 
the Pioscer, an Indian paper. On furlough m 
1929, she comsulted a Isterary agent m New York 
Caty, who told her to write for duldsen. Miss Both 
well, however, did not care t enter the juvenile 
beld, and st was not until 





she returned to the Unsted 
States permanently, m 1936, that she began to con 
sader thes advice 

Latle Boa Boy (1945), ber Srst book, grew out 
of her own experiences m a houseboat im Srimagar 
a large Gity m the Humalayan province of Kashmir 
Critics found this story of the Moslem boy, Hafiz 
and his family a “satisfying book” whose “dis 
tinguished writing” should appeal to grownups as 
well as to children. M. B. Snow, im the Library 
Journal, compared Hafiz to the Chinese boy. Little 
Pear, in the popular book of that mame. A second 
book, the prize-winning The Thirteenth Stone, in 
which “the fascinating background of India is rich- 
ly portrayed with deep feeling for the country and 
its people,” appeared in 1946. Concerned with the 
traditions and legends of several Rajputana states, 
this book has a more complex background than its 
predecessor, a fact which Ruth Hill, in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, found a bit confusing at 
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Underwood and Underwood 


JEAN BOTHWELL 


times, though not retarding the story, which moves 
swiftly. According to Book Week, “the color, the 
sounds, the very odors of India are to be found in 
these pages, so that the reader closes the book richer 
for experiencing life in a distant land.” A sec 


to Little Boat Boy, entitled River Boy of Ka ‘mir 
(1946) continues the adventures of Hafiz, now at 


school. A high spot in the story is the \ 
scription of a flood, actually experienced by 
author. As with her previous books, much infor 


mation on the life and ideals of the Indian pe 
skillfully woven into the narrative 

Miss Bothwell is 2 member of the National Book 
Women's Association, and of the Pen and Bru 
Club of New York City. In 1938 she was giver 


Philadelphia's Rewiew Club Poctry Award. In ad 


dition to recervimg the 1946 award of the Ch 
Spring Book Festival, her Tbe T berteceth $ wi 
chosen as 2 May title by the Catholic Junsor Boos 
Ob. Latle Bow Boy 1s on the Internationa) Ma 
Aloove Booklist of the Carnegie Endowment i 
ints ernational Peace; st has also been transcribed 
ato Braille for the blind culdren of the Chacag 


public schools 

Of medium height and weight, the auth ‘ 
green eyes and auburn hair. Horseback riding an 
cycling constitute her outdoor recreats t 
admits to being “mostly a2 spectator” im 
sports. One of her hobbies is the making of han 
kerchiefs. She also collects postage stamps, and 
boxes of many sizes and shapes, a number of wi 
she brought back from India. Although, or per 
haps because, she has traveled so much—England 
and Scotland, Japan and China—she loves to keer 
house, and lives in an apartment in the old C 
district of New York City. A position with a lit 
erary agency keeps her busy during the day, but 
most of her free time is spent in writing. At present 
she is finishing her fourth book, again about India. 


FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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Clear “lhinking 





in a Confused World 


Tue 1946 Encvciopepin Americana 


What is this young mon thinking? “% hat does he need 
t» thunk? The world he faces deffers greatly from the one 
bes father knew. Changing condsions ... bewildering 
Stustions m imernational affzers ... sxtal, polaical, and 
ecomomac cruses._. maracles of ciemce and the amazing 
arcw fronsers of stoma energy. -- have created new prob 
lems of leving. Never have FACTS and up-to-date imfor- 
maton been so vital to clear thinking in 2 confused world 


insures economy of time and effort 


in rebuildsng 2 new and bemer world, teachers and bi- 
brarians must be alert, informed, equipped with facts 
They must have recourse to information in every field, on 
every subject, in today's vast realms of knowledge. They 
can find in this comprehensive, concisely edited encyclo- 
pedia, instant answers to the most exacting needs of 
present day youth. 

The onrush of recent events necessitated complete re- 
vision of two thirds of the 30-volume work. Hundreds of 


new articles and dbustrations on current subjects now sap 
plemenc the zuthornactive, hestorical treatises by destin 
gushed comributors. Our skilled eduorial u2fi has sxc- 
ceeded mm securing crystal-sharp condemation of facts w 
amuse economy of tame and efor. Worldwide ia sxope, 
the pages of the 1946 Americans throw 
brilizam: scarchlights om the lemuiess 
horizon of research. 


FREE Fill ow compur and mad fur beawuiel 56 
pease Miueceed bodkde: “Ameticss Eeclerence 










TWO WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 19 


Gentlemen Please send me without obligation your boukle: 


“America’s Reference Work,” describing THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA AMERICANA. 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Tithe (#4 any) 
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Carol Brink 


AROL RYRIE BRINK has no favorite book 
because she likes too many of them. Her 
catholicity of interest is seen in a career which has 
combined being wife, mother, and traveler with the 
writing of distinctive juvenile books, a novel, a 
biography, and the activities of a poet, editor, his- 
torian, and researcher. 

Carol Ryrie was born in Moscow, Idaho, Decem- 
ber 28, 1895, the daughter of Henrietta Watkins 
and of Alexander Ryrie, who came from Scotland 
when twenty years old and went West to settle in 
Idaho when it was not yet a state. He married the 
daughter of a pioneer doctor and became the first 
mayor of the little town. 

His daughter’s maternal grandmother was a de- 
scendant of the Woodhouse family of the English 
nobility; her maternal grandfather was a cousin of 
Lyman Abbott. Jacob Abbott, writer of the famed 
early juveniles, “The Rollo Books,” was her grand- 
father’s uncle. While admiring this impressive ge- 
nealogy, Mrs. Brink declares she values most highly 
the qualities she inherited from her father’s Scottish 
peasant family. However, it would seem that she 
was even more directly influenced by that maternal 
grandmother whose tales of a childhood in early 
Wisconsin are the subject of Caddie Woodlawn and 
Magical Melons. For the former, Mrs. Brink re- 
ceived the 1935 John Newbery Medal for the year’s 
most distinguished contribution to juvenile litera- 
ture. 

The little Carol lost both her parents before she 
was eight and went to live with “Caddie Wood- 
lawn” and an unmarried aunt in a comfortable old 
house. Although she “had a good many troubles in 
those days—death, disaster, loneliness,” yet she had 
a happy childhood reveling in the reminiscences of 
her grandmother, whose qualities of ‘‘tolerance, 
impartiality, and a detached philosophical attitude 
toward life,” endeared her to the child. 

During her school days in Idaho and at the Port- 
land (Oregon) Academy, she became interested in 
writing and had poetry published in small maga- 
zines. This and other writing interests continued 
through her three years at the University of Idaho, 
and her year at the University of California, from 
which.she was graduated with a B.A. degree in 
1918. On June 12 of that year she was married to 
Raymond Woodard Brink, a young mathematics in- 
structor whom she had known for many years. 
They moved to St. Paul, Minnesota, where he 
taught at the university, and they still make St. Paul 
their home. 

When her husband went to Edinburgh, Scotland, 
to teach for a year at the University, Mrs. Brink 
took her six-week-old son and went along to her 
father’s homeland. The nine months in Scotland 
were followed by travel on the Continent and later, 
seven years’ residence in France. The son, David, 
is now twenty-six and the daughter, Nora Caroline, 
is nineteen. 

Mrs. Brink began to specialize in writing for 
children about 1925 and for several years her short 
stories appeared in the American Girl, Child Life, 
and Story Parade, as well as in the children’s story 
papers. Her first book Anything Can Happen on 
the River (1934) was based on her knowledge of 
France. It was followed by Caddie Woodlawn; 
Mademoiselle Misfortune (1936) also of French 
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H. A. Fairchild 


CAROL BRINK 


locale; Baby Island (1937), a humorous account of 
two shipwrecked young girls who care for four in- 
fants; All over Town (1939) ; Lad with a Whistle 
(1941), the story of a Scotch boy. All were well 
received with such comments as “‘lively,” “‘amus- 
ing,” “reads well,” and praise for good character 
development and skillful writing technique. 

Her books for adults include Buffalo Coat 
(1944), an 1890 story of a small Idaho town with 
“real characters, breath of life, engrossing story.” 
Harps in the Wind, scheduled for publication this 
year, is the tale of the singing Hutchinson family 
and required the historical research which Mrs. 
Brink enjoys as a hobby as well as a vocation. 

Along with this writing output, Mrs. Brink was 
editor of Best Short Stories for Boys and Girls from 
1934 to 1939; member of the 1941 Yearbook Com- 
mission of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; served as national chairman of juve- 
niles for the National League of American Pen- 
women, 

Mrs. Brink has found that books offer more op- 
portunity than do short stories for the “leisurely 
character development” which she enjoys. She ad- 
mits to liking books with “some solid foundation 
of truth or personal experience’ plus some imagi- 
native writing. She has managed to crowd into this 
very full, creative life, authorship of children’s 
plays, and well over 150 stories for children which 
have been published by various magazines. She has 
also received numerous poetry awards including a 
$100 prize for “The Men.” 

As hobbies after writing, this grey-eyed, brown- 
haired author enjoys painting, drawing, and various 
handcrafts: hiking, horseback riding, and travel. “I 
like working with children and gathering historical 
material from pioneers.” And she adds, “I collect 
old juvenile books.” 

E. N. BERGIN 
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FOR EVERY AGE... FOR EVERY TASTE 





Mr. Plum 


and the Little Green Tree 


By HELEN EARLE GILBERT 
Pictures by Margaret Bradfield 


Of a courageous cobbler and his beloved 
tree. “A worthwhile book for the read- 
aloud age and for the 2d- and 3d-graders 
to read for themselves.”—Library Journal 

$1.75 


A Little Book of 
Singing Graces 


By JEANETTE PERKINS BROWN 
Pictures by Lloyd Dotterer 


Nine thank-you verses appealingly pic- 
tured in color and set to music for chil- 
dren to say or sing. Ages 3-7 50c 


The Store at 
Crisscross Corners 


By MARJORIE MEDARY 
Illustrated by Janet Smalley 


Full of fun and action. An easy-to-read 
story about a country store containing 
an interesting ABC angle, amusingly 
illustrated. Ages 6-8 $1.00 


The Secret of the 
Old Sampey Place 


By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer 


Warm, realistic story of a farm family's 
troubles and joys, and particularly of ten- 
year old Judy and her adventures. 

Ages 7-11 $1.50 
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J ‘idl Like Me 


By RUTH MACKAY 
Pictures by Pelagie Doane 
The similarity between little children and 
young animals shown in adorable pic- 
tures and simple, rhythmic text. 
Ages 2-4 50c 


Beggar Boy 
of Galilee 


By JOSEPHINE SANGER LAU 
Illustrated by Frederick Hogg 
A remarkably real and adventurous 
story of Caleb and his blind father in 
Palestine at the time of Christ. “Recom- 
mended without qualifications.” — The 
Publishers’ Weekly Ages 8-12 $2.00 


Cowboy Boots 


By SHANNON GARST 
Illustrated by Charles Hargens 
Adventures and excitement galore in 
city-bred Bob’s summer vacation on a 
ranch. A fast-paced story, made authen- 
tic by the fact that both author and illus- 

trator have lived on ranches. 
Ages 8-12 $2.00 


Cap'n Dow 


ancl the Hole in 
the Doughnut 


STORY AND PICTURES BY LeGRAND 


“Choice bit of Americana from Maine 
coast .. . a picture book for 5~ 7= year 
olds, story book for 3rd and 4th graders 
and overage slow readers and a novel 
short-short story for telling, even to adult 
groups.”—Library Journal 


Ages 5-95 $1.00 
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BONNY’S BOY 
By F. E. Rechnitzer 
Illustrated by Marguerite Kirmse 


Every boy loves a dog—and Bonny’s Boy was a 
very special dog to Davy! A wonderful black-as- 
coal cocker spaniel—in a story that will tug at the 
heart of every reader. Ages 12 and up. $2 .00 
To be published November 1. 


SECRET PASSAGE 


By Betty Cavanna 

Ilustrated by Jean MacLaughlin 

Historic Haddonfield, New Jersey, is the locale of 
this mystery by the popular author whose books 


have a tremendous audience in the older girls’ 
group. To be published October 15. $2.00 


MY AMERICA IN CROSS 
WORD PUZZLES 

By Edna D. Francis 

Illustrated by Lawrence Dresser 


An unusual book for 9 to 12 year olds with a 
cross word puzzle for every state drawn in the 
outline of the state. $1.50 
To be published November 1. 

indicates ALA listings. 











A classic in its sixth year with a 





By Eric Knight 
Illustrated by Marguerite Kirmse 


One of the great dog stories of all 
time and the only LASSIE book to 
be published. 
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Choic 
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for tl 


sale of almos# 600,000 copies — | great 


title t 


LASSIE COME-HOME x \°°™ 


(A | 


By | 
Ilust 


THI 


$2.00 | By | 


THE MODERN WONDER BOOK |! 
OF TRAINS AND RAILROADING THI 


By Norman Carlisle 


“Both in its subject matter and the skill with 
which it is presented, this is one of the finest 


books on trains ever published.”—The New | 


York Times. Now ready. 


$2.50 


STORY PARADE TREASURE BOOK | 


The latest in the series of popular collections of 
stories, poems and articles by well known authors, 
illustrated by America’s finest artists. $2.00 
To be published October 1. 


DOLLY MADISON’S SURPRISE 


Written and illustrated 
by Peter Wells 


By 
Illust 
THI 


Dra 
and 


Stor) 


‘THI 


‘ 
; — 
Another winner for the younger set by the inimit- 


Dra 
Story 


THI 
AV 


able Peter Wells of MR. TOOTWHISTLE’S |9%¢' 


INVENTION fame. 
Now ready. 


$1.25 


The John C. Winston Company 





ever 
who | 
first 


1946 Young Reader’s Choice Award Book 


THE RETURN OF SILVER CHIEF 


By Jack O’Brien 
‘illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


th Choice of boys and girls of the Pacific North- 
in a west as the most popular of books published 
for them in 1942 or 1943, this story of the 
@$— | great husky, Silver Chief,isthe second Winston 
title to win the award. (Eric Knight’s LASSIE 
Ex }COME-HOME was the first.) $2.00 


‘A SQUIRREL CALLED RUFUS 
By Richard Church 
7 Idustrated by John Skeaping $2.00 


k to |THE SCRAPPER* 
-00 {By Leland Silliman 


OK Iilustrated by George Avison %2.00 


NG THE HOME-BUILDERS 
By Warren Hastings Miller 
with |/lustrated by Kurt Wiese $2.00 


inest 


Nw |THE ANTIQUE CATx 
.50 |Drawings by Diana Thorne 
and Connie Moran 


OK Story by Bianca Bradbury $2.00 


ns of 

hors, |THE LITTLE FELLOWx 

00 Drawings by Diana Thorne 

ISE |Stor y by Marguerite Henry $2.00 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
AVIATION Written and 
- lillustrated by Jim Ray 


UE’s }One of the most exciting and colorful stories 
ever written—profusely illustrated by a man 
25 |who has been an aviation enthusiast since the 
first flight of the Wright Brothers. $2.50 
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Strike up the band! 


Winston Clear Type Popular Classics 
—27 titles—are coming back! $100 
Ten ready by November 1. Still 

















Practical 


Technical Books 


For Libraries 


HOW TO TUNE-UP YOUR 
AUTOMOBILE 


By JACK STEELE, Author ip Pag to Find a 
Short and Cther Automobile Wiring Troubles.”’ 


275 Pages Fully, Illustrated—Price $2.50 


A New Book for the Garage Mechanic—the 
Service Station Operator—the Car Owner, 
and Everyone Interested in Getting Up- 

to-Date Information on Tuning Up 
Automobiles. 


No Automobile Owner Can Afford to be 
Without This Book 


It tells how, in simple everyday language, to 
check for bad coil and breaker points; weak fuel 
pump; poor compression; defective carburetion. 
It shows you how to take apart the most com- 
plicated carburetor, fuel pump, distributor; au- 
tomatic choke. Tells you the reason for poor 
gasoline mileage; why an engine overheats; the 
cause of hard starting; why the battery will not 
hold a charge. It tells you how to time the 
automobile engine; how to use the vacuum 
gauge; the exhaust analyzer; the spark gap; 
etc., etc. 


Indispensable to Every Automobile 
Owner and Garage Mechanic 


How to Find a Short and Other 
Automobile Wiring Troubles 


Gives the correct answers to all light and wiring 
problems common to the modern automobile. 
Written in plain language by an expert. Includes 
—— diagrams of practically all makes of late 
model cars. By Jack Steele, California State 


Headlight Inspector. 225 pages, fully illus- 
trated $2.00 


> . J . 

Air Navigation for Beginners 
A ground school primer for the aerial navigator. 
The most understandable elementary treatise 

ublished on the subject. The ideal modern text 

‘or schools. By Scott G. Lamb, Lt. Commdr., 
U.S.N. (Ret.) 110 pages, fully illustrated. .$1.50 


Technidata Handbook 


Essential data on mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, mechanics and engineering. Definitions, laws, 
theory, formulas, diagrams, tables, condensed and 
classified for ready reference. By E. L. Page. 
Fully illustrated. Paper... .$1.00 Cloth... .$1.50 


Knots, Splices and Ropework 
Complete and simple directions for making all 
the most useful and ornamental knots in com- 
mon use, and some unusual ones. Of the greatest 
value to campers, yachtsmen, travelers. By A. 
Hyatt Verrill. 148 pages, 197 illustrations $2.06 


A Start in Meteorology 


A thorough grounding in elementary meteorology 
is afforded by this introduction to the science of 
the weather. Includes weather maps and charts. 
By Armand N. Spitz. 110 pages. Illustrated by 
the author $1.50 


Customary Library Discounts. 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Co. 
Technical Publishers Since 1890 

17 W. 45TH ST. © NEW YORK 19 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


[Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Mary E. Dousman Memorial 


To the Editor: 


You opened a book for a child to see— 
Ah, but you opened more: 

A path of glory for her feet, 

The world her corridor. 


You spent your strength to earn a wage— 
Ah, but you earned much more, 

Your spirit’s immortality, 

As beauty’s servitor. 


Amelia E. Morison wrote this tribute to Mary E. 
Dousman, children’s librarian, 1898-1938, at the 
Milwaukee Public Library. It is framed above a 
collection of miniature dolls, which comprise the 
Memorial Doll Collection donated by friends of 
Miss Dousman. 


These multicolored dolls of different lands are 
the main feature of a basement room in the library, 
a room where no attempt is made to observe the 
forbidding rule of silence. It is the young people's 
room, and there the younger generation of Mil- 
waukee can laugh over books, talk, walk around, 
look at the displays, and pleasantly spend their time 
without interruption. 


On entering the room they see a huge pipe with 
the lettering—Paul Bunyan Pack 155. A colorful 
map adorning the wall shows the pioneer trails of 
America. Enticing notices urge them to celebrate 
the Milwaukee Centurama (1846-1946) by reading 
a book and thereby receiving a picture of the Mil- 
waukee skyline and of its first citizen, the Indian. 
As a change from reading, the children may wander 
around, admire the dolls, study the displays, or 
examine the collection of pennies from 1763 to the 
present time. 

DoroTHy Lowry 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Library Exhibit Pictures 


To the Editor: 


If any readers have photographs of library ex- 
hibits or displays they would like to have included 
in a book on library display I am writing, I would 
be happy to see them. 

Pictures should be 4” x 6” or larger (preferably 
8” x 10” glossy prints). 

NATALIE MOSKOWITZ 
3927 Broadway 
Galveston, Texas 
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Stolen—from the Bulletin 


To the Editor: 


This is a long overdue note of thanks. Last 
October I “stole” a Book Week program from the 
Bulletin. Considering that the program was a huge 
success, it does seem that you are entitled to a very 
sincere “thank you.” 

I am one of those desperate jugglers known as 
the “teacher-librarian.” In case you doubt the term 
“juggler,” you try juggling the work of six social 
studies classes, a French class, and the work of 
librarian. It really is fun even if it does encourage 
“stealing’’ programs. 

While looking through the October Bulletin the 
“Book Week Suggestions” reminded me that I 
really should do something about Book Week. I 
started to read—and dream, checking this, noting 
that, writing ‘inspirations’ on the margin (con- 
trary to all good library procedure!). Perhaps the 
result was more an anthology than a program, be- 
cause it consisted of bits revised to fit our library 
and students, and displays suggested here and there. 

Of course my library club members were worked 
almost to death—but they all agreed it was worth 
it. The principal became enthusiastic about the 
idea and consented to our taking one entire after- 
noon (Friday of Book Week) to celebrate Book 
Week. The program anthology included Book 
Week displays, posters, pictures, book skits—voted 
on by the pupils, and a Book Week assembly 
program. 

Those who had a part in this program worked 
hard but enjoyed it even more than the ones who 
only watched. Thanks to Wilson Library Bulletin. 


EVELYN R. Orr, Teacher-Librarian 
Parishville-Hopkinton Central School 
Parishville, New York 


Hunts Missing Publications 


To the Editor: 


Plans for compiling a 100-year index of the pub- 
lications of the California Academy of Sciences are 
under way. The library of this old scientific insti- 
tution had a complete set of its own numerous pub- 
lications up to the time of the great San Francisco 
fire in 1906. The Academy was located downtown 
in the Commercial Building on Market Street at 
that time, and was completely demolished. Through 
the generosity of other libraries and scientific insti- 
tutions, the library soon had copies of most of its 
Proceedings that had been destroyed. However, 
due to the fact that between 1876 and 1888 the 
Proceedings of the California Academy of Sciences 
were published out of series and unnumbered, and 
any record of these was burned, we cannot be sure 
that we have a complete list of all Academy publi- 
cations. 

While our file of numbered Proceedings is now 
complete, the evidence that we do not have all the 
unnumbered ones on our list is that new ones keep 
turning up. If anyone runs across some scientific 
papers dated between 1876 and 1888, and pub- 
lished by the California Academy of Sciences, we 
will be interested. 


VERONICA SEXTON, Executive Librarian 
California Academy of Sciences 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco 18 
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ON SECOND 
THOUGHT 


by JAMES GRAY 


The provocatively uncon- 
ventional first collection of a 
popular book critic’s impres- 
sions and opinions about con- 
temporary books and authors, 
ON SECOND THOUGHT 
presents an extraordinarily 
complete panorama of modern 
literature. 


Now book editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, James 
Gray has been interpreting the 
literary scene for Midwest 
readers of his entertaining col- 
umns in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch for the 
past two decades. 


Librarians will welcome this 
readable review of over fifty 
modern authors from our 
American Nobel prize win- 
ners, Sinclair Lewis, Eugene 
O'Neill, and Pearl Buck, to 
“half-gods on the threshold,” 
Feike Feikema, Ann Chides- 
ter, Carson McCullers, Angna 
Enters, David De Jong, Eve- 
lyn Waugh. 


This book is fun to read, for 
no matter how seriously and 
energetically James Gray may 
be tracing the course of a writ- 
er’s universality and talent, he 
cannot resist the delight of an 
apt, pungent, or sagacious 


phrase. $3.00. 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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Salacious Literaturé 


To the Editor: 


As State Librarian, I have been tremendously 
interested in, and heartily in favor of, a campaign 
being conducted to curb the distribution in Illinois 
and elsewhere, of salacious literature. There can 
be no question but that suggestive books are an in- 
citement to crimes of passion, not only among 
youthful readers but adults as well. Filthy books 
have been conclusively proven to be one of the 
chief underlying causes of juvenile delinquency and 
I have long felt that the law should provide ade- 
quate protection against instruments so potent in 
undermining morals and defeating the religious 
teachings of home and church. These books de- 
liberately scoff at the laws of both God and man. 
They are not only lewd—they are un-American in 
that they tend to break down the moral structure 
upon which our national strength is built. Under 
the law, the perpetrators of sex crime must undergo 
psychiatric examination. Why not then publishers 
and authors of unclean books? 

I give my assurance to the parents of Illinois 
youth that no suggestive books will be circulated 
by the State Library and I stand ready to do what- 
ever is within my power to secure the enactment, 
by the next General Assembly, of legislation pro- 
viding adequate control of smutty literature. 

EDWARD J. BARRETT 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 
Illinois State Library 
Springfield, Illinois 


Words More Important 
Than Cash 


[Epiror’s Nore: The writer of this letter gave $100 as 
an award to a librarian as described in the September 
Wilson Library Bulletin, page 79. But her emphasis is not 
upon the money.]} 


To the Editor: 


There is nothing very generous about plunking | 


down $100 a year for librarians. The work of the 
Committee of Librarians is what is important in 
getting it known to librarians working away in little 
country libraries or in the slums that appreciation 
is following them there and noticing the good work 
they do. That is that somebody in an obscure job 
has as good a chance as somebody in a prominent 
librarian job to get that particular prize. 

I worked hard on the certificate from several 
points of view. I wanted to get over a description 
of the librarian work that would encourage them 
and educate the public. And the “weary million- 
aires” were put in the certificate for several reasons: 

1. To catch the interest of the millionaires in 
libraries and that they are a wonderful refuge 
from secretaries, telephone calls, etc. 

To decrease the average proletariat suspicion 
of all rich people. 


N 


The millionaire like the Negro student is in the 
minority group, and I tacked them both on the 
same document with the hope that they would 
know each other better. The written word as a 
public relations offering for librarians seems to me 
far more important than the cash prize. 

ApA P. McCorRMICK 
Editor and Publisher of Letter 
Tucson, Arizona 
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Picture books for 





young children 


At the Top 
of the House 


Story and Pictures by 
ALBERTINE DELETAILLE 








This lively story of Run-Fast the 
mouse and Gobble-Mice the cat 
will enchant very young children. 
Albertine Deletaille is a distin- 
guished European artist whose 
books for children have appeared 
in Belgium, Holland, and England. 
This is her first book to be pub- 
lished in America. $1.00 





Coyotes 


Text and pictures 
by WILFRID S. BRONSON 


A humorous, yet 
accurate account 
of this amazing 
animal who can 
sing bass and 
tenor at the same 
time. AGES 6-10. 

$1.75 











HARCOURT, BRACE 


AND COMPANY 


383 MADISON AVENUE. N. Y. 17 
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Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE ............... $I 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
Guide 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 4 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 
AIR COMPRESSORS ................... + 


Audels WELDERS GUIDE 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book | 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 4 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 


Ee ee ee ee er 4 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary ..... osha oe 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............. 4 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ....... ae 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 4 


Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 


8 BN eR es ny cer 6 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
8 eee OER rer mm rrr ore ert 6 


Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 


Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 2 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 

OO. We aes on teeenkicsusteens 6 
Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations | 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 

Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ... 12 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING |! 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... |! 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS .............. | 
Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRI- 

it, BUNCE ATE ts eee PRON Se Ee 4 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ............... 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ................ 4 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 

Volume. Vols. |, Il, Hl, IV, V, Vi, Vil, VIII, 

1X, X, Xl, XI. 

THEO. AUDEL & CO. 
Publishers 


49 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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Poem to the Librarian 


To the Editor: 


Last month after members of our staff had 
studied and discussed the various articles in the 
March issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin on 
public relations, the following poem was found in 
a book by a library borrower and called to our 
attention. This simple and unsolicited tribute by 
one of our teen-age borrowers makes us feel that 
we have taken a step toward better public relations 
and certainly inspires us to do more. 


THE LIBRARY 


The Library is my favorite place, 
There I can get books of my favorite taste, 
I like girl books, 
That tell about their lives and looks. 
Miss Gray is a woman that I adore, 
And running a library I'm sure is not such a bore, 
When to me the door of success is open, 
I'll do my best to get a job like Miss Gray 
And work every single day. 
DoroTHy LAMM 
Age 13 
Nancy Gray, Librarian 
Wilson County Public Library 
Wilson, North Carolina 


Army Library Service History 


To the Editor: 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York and the 
American Library Association have commissioned 
me to write a history of the wartime activities of 
the Army Library Service. The book will probably 
be published in 1947. 

The history will cover the opinions of soldiers 
themselves about the place of reading in the sol- 
dier’s life. In addition to organized library service, 
the book will discuss the Army's mass distribution 
of Armed Services Editions of books and light- 
weight editions of magazines to soldiers overseas. 
The donations and service provided by independent 
agencies, such as the Victory Book Campaign and 
the American Red Cross will also be considered. 

Official records on certain areas are incomplete 
and need to be supplemented by reports from 
people who were there. Among these areas are 
Alaska, India, the Southwest Pacific, the Persian 
Gulf, and other outlying regions. I am now collect- 
ing material from official reports, personal inter- 
views, and questionnaires, and will welcome the 
independent observations of soldiers and Army li- 
brarians which can contribute to a more accurate 
picture. 

JOHN JAMIESON 
Room 1703 
40 East 49th Street 
New York 17 


Library Story 


One of our readers borrowed a new book with 
the jacket still on it, from the public library. When 
she finished the book, she followed the instr ctions 
on the jacket and mailed it for three cents to a 
member of the armed forces. The member of the 
armed forces, a friend of Public Libraries, mailed 
the book back to the public library. 
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TEMPTATION 
by John Pen, author of You Can't Do That to Svoboda 


The fearless novel of a peasant boy who fought for a way of 
life in gilded Budapest. 


640 pages; Price $3.00 Publication, November 4 





LITTLE TROLL 


by Karin Michaelis, in collaboration with Lenore Sorsby, author of 
Seven Sisters and Dangerous Age 


The reminiscences of one of the great literary women of our time, 
sparkling with frankness and wit. 


320 pages; Price $3.00 Publication, November 5 





THE LISTENING WORLD 


by Reginald Moore 


The strange history of Mac, a soap box orator—how he got that 
way and what makes him tick. 


180 pages; Price, $2.00 Publication, November 5 





THE STORY OF JESUS IN THE WORLD'S 
LITERATURE 


Edited by Edward Wagenknecht 


History’s finest writers—171 of them—collected in the greatest 
anthology of Christian times. 


Illustrated 544 pages; Price $5.00 Publication, November: 7 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
11 EAST 44TH STREET : NEW YORK 17 
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NINE NEW BOOKS OF DISTINCTION 





KING JESUS 


by Robert Graves, author of !, Claudius, Hercules, 
My Shipmate and Wife to Mr. Milton 


A magnificent portrayal of Christ’s life on earth by the master 
of the historical novel. 


416 pages; Price, $3.00 Publication, September 30 





To Master—A Long Goodnight 


by Brion Gysin 


The story of Josiah Henson, the real-life Uncle Tom; and of his 
work for and against the Negro. 


320 pages; Price $3.00 Publication, September 26 





JULE by George Wylie Henderson, author of Ollie Miss 


The moving story of a Negro boy who wanted to “be somebody” 
and who learned how to do it. 


256 pages; Price $2.50 Publication, September 26 





TWO WORLDS OF MUSIC 


by Berta Geissmar 


3ehind the scenes with two great conductors—Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler and Sir Thomas Beecham. 


336 pages; Price $3.00 Publication, September 27 





BROOKLYN, U.S.A. 


by John Richmond and Abril Lamarque 


The greatest city’s greatest borough neatly covered in two hundred 
pictures and eighteen thousand words. 


144 pages, Price $3.00 Publication, September 30 
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Timely Books 
for Libraries 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EDITION 


heisinas 


AN AMERICAN ANNUAL OF CHRISTMAS 
LITERATURE AND ART 


Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 


Always a favorite, this year’s edition is love- 
lier than ever. Beautifully illustrated with full- 
color art reproductions, photographs, Christ- 
mas stories, poems, and music, Christmas is 
sure to be in greater demand than ever. This 
year’s print order calls for 140,000 copies. 






Paper cover, $1.00 
(in gift envelope) 
Cloth cover, $2.00 


DELIGHTFUL GIFT BOOKS (library edition ) 


for CHILDREN 


® Grace Noll Crowell Juveniles ...A 
set of three of the loveliest children’s 
books by one of America’s most be- 
loved authors. 


® Thousands have come to know Pru- 
dence Parker, the little girl who finds 
real happiness in helping others in 
Happiness for Sale, The Shining Hour 
and The Glory of Giving. 


Each book, 75c 
Set of three; boxed, $2.25 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 





Minneapolis 15, Minn. « 17 Park Pl., N. Y.7,N. Y. BA. 7-3389 
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THE THEME FOR BOOK WEEK, NOVEMBER 10-16, IS 


BOOKS ARE BRIDGES 


Special Activities For Book 
Week Are Easily Developed 
With The Aid of A.L.A. Publications 




















C—lhUhlhl 


__ iii 


BOOKS ARE BRIDGES to realms of imagination and joy 


The THORNE-THOMSEN RECORDS are classic children's stories told by the 
distinguished story teller, Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. The set of five records 
includes Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside, Sleeping Beauty, Baldur, and Tales from the 
Volsunga Saga. These |2-inch double faced records produced by RCA-Victor 
are ideal for Book Week. Sold only in sets of five records, $10 per set, prepaid. 


BOOKS ARE BRIDGES to other lands and new experiences 
BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 1943. $2. 
BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 1942. $2. 


These two selective lists are classified and annotated guides to books of all 
types. Produced by NEA-ALA-NCTE. 


BUYING LIST OF BOOKS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES. 7th edition. 

A selective list compiled and annotated by Marion Horton. Includes picture 
books, easy books, stories, and all types of nonfiction for children and young 
people. 1945. $2.25. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS FOR PRIMARY GRADES; First Supplement. 

The newest of the ever-helpful Rue indexes, keys to children's literature, which 
contain much material on foreign lands and peoples. 1946. $1.25. (With the 
basic volume, both books, $3.) 


NOTE: The other Rue indexes are equally valuable for Book Week. 


BOOKS ARE BRIDGES to ideas for the librarian 
ACTIVITY BOOK FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 1938. $2.50. 
ACTIVITY BOOK NO. 2. 1945. $2.50. 


Ideas for Book Week programs, exhibits, games, stunts, plays, and other enter- 
prises. Both books are by Lucile F. Fargo. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS. 1944. $6. 
Helpful in planning programs, entertainments, plays, and other Book Week 
activities. By Mary Emogene Hazeltine. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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COVERS 
Natural Four-color. 


PICTURES 
39 Action Photographs 
Taken from Motion 
Pictures. 


STORIES 
Entertaining True Nature 
Themes by Leading 
Naturalists. 





TITLES 


. Animals of the 
Woods 


1 
2. Gray Squirrel 

3. Snapping Turtle 

4. Water Birds 

6. Black Bear Twins 

6. Three Little Kittens 
7. Pride—the Saddle 

8 


orse 
. Shep—the Farm Dog 
9. Goats and Kids 
10. Adventures of 
Bunny Rabbit 
11. Animals of the Farm 
. Elephants 


Size, 7%” x 10”. Price, 50c each 


Children’s Picture Books by Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Because they are true—they are truly great! 


New—Authentic! And They Carry a 
Terrific Appeal to Children! Leading edu- 
cators predict Encyclopaedia Britannica's 
True Nature Series will be one of the most 
successful in the entire children’s field. 


Four-color Covers and Thirty-nine Pages 
of Authentic, Large-size action photos in 
sepia ... direct from the real-life shots from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica’s motion picture 
films . . . the same films school children 
everywhere find so interesting. Some scenes 
were two years in the making! 


These, Coupled with a Brief, Entertaining 
Story in Large Type, make a fascinating 


and informative book, every word of which 
has been checked by foremost naturalists. 


This True Nature Series for Boys and 
Girls—Even the Youngest readers — will 
be ready for your library on October 15th. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA gf DIA Be, 
BRITANNICA PRESS 


wCICr, 
N 


Division of Encyclopaedia 


PRESS 


Britannica, Inc. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 64, ILLINOIS 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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 - FORUM: 


Presenting Informed Opinion on 
All Sides of Current Issues 


How can you satisfy your readers in their search for infor- 
mation ? 

Have you seen the new FORUM, re-published by the editors 
of CURRENT HISTORY in September 1945? A unique mag- 
azine of opinion, FORUM presents the conflicts of interest, the 
varying viewpoints, that make up our complex society. 


Readers Use Your Library: 





FOR RESEARCH 


The new FORUM, like the old, 
looks to the colleges and univers- 
ities for authoritative criticism of 
our daily living: politics, economics, 
philosophy, education, social prob- 
lems. 

In our complex society, powerful 
pressure groups have developed a 
press given to special pleading. The FOR REFERENCE 
FORUM staff analyzes partisan ma- : PEP a 

Highlighting the News’, a 


terial from all sorts of special in- 

terest groups, in pod ye en esti. monthly feature of the new FORUM, 
‘ " 

cles of special significance for gives readers an accurate monthly 

pressure group researchers. summary of important news events 
Each month FORUM includes a the world over, with pertinent dates 

debate on a _ controversial issue, for reference. 

with documentary references and Newspapers all over the country 

















ibli are checked for varying opinion and 
bibliogsaphy. each month FORUM 
reprints for readers a 
| cross-section of editor- 
FOR RECREATION ial opinion on some 

current issue. 

For pure enjoyment, readers may The staff selects the 
turn to FORUM’s poetry page, best writing of out- 
which includes original writing by standing columnists 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, David each month, and re- 
Morton, Witter Bynner, and others. publishes their _ in- 
Robert Francis, poet and essayist, formed opinions. 


contributes “Country Comment.” 
“The Theatre Arts’ are summarized 
by John Gassner of the Theatre 
Guild; ‘Books in Brief” give the 
reader a bird’s-eye picture of new 
fiction and non-fiction. 

















1 yr. $3.00 You can still start with the Sept. 1945 issue, 
2 yrs. $5.00 Vol. CIV, No. 1, to keep your files intact. 








EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 2031 Upland Way, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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Plato’s 
too heavy 


for Patsy 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
| Educational Dept. 111-K 

7 Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior. 3 

| Name_ ne 

| School or Library a 

SOP RENT =— Sl | | - 
Personal Use? ______ Library Use?__ 

L. 





Patsy won’t get much out of Plato. 
It’s too advanced for her. Patsy’s 
reading material—and her reference 
material, too—should be scaled to her 
young, developing mind. 

Britannica Junior — the only en 
cyclopaedia specifically intended for 
younger boys and girls—is designed 
for children from 8 to 13, children 
like Patsy. 

The checked vocabulary—like 
that of a textbook—is graded to ele 
mentary level. Sentence structure 
and length, subject matter, scope of 
information, action types of illustra 
tion—all are scaled to the elementary 
pupil’s needs and capacities. 

And it’s easy to find things in 
Britannica Junior. A Ready-Refer- 
ence volume gives immediate infor 
mation on more than 20,000 sub- 
jects. More than 50,000 references 
correlate information elsewhere in 
the set. Librarians find that this 
volume assists children in develop- 
ing the habit of using an index, 
and in finding information without 
adult help. For further information 
about Britannica Junior, fill in cou- 
pon and mail today. 


LE tL 444-04 Pee ae 


Py 
” 


@ 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish- Library Magazine 





In the seventeen years during which 
this magazine has been circulating, we 
have published articles by librarians 
in all the important library countries 
of the world, and the range of our 
contributors has been wider than that 
of any other professional periodical. 
This is a fine claim to be able to make 
in terms of a free-lance magazine. 
The fact accounts for its success. Sub- 
scriptions for issues for 1946 are now 
being taken. $2.00 per annum, post 


free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 
Scotland 
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Ronald Books actress 


Which Are in Demand Getting a Job in Advertising 


JAMES DAVIS WOOLF. §Straight-from-the-shoul- 
der, friendly advice from J. Walter Thompson's 
former Vice-president for those who want, not only 
to get into advertising, but to find the most favor- 


insight and Personality Adjustment able spot for their particular abilities. $2.00 
A Study of the Psychological Effects of War 


THERESE BENEDEK, M.D. An_ understandable, Getting into Foreign Trade 


scientific analysis of personality difficulties growing : ¢ wipe M Z 
out of the war, for all those whose task it is to EUGENE VAN CLEEF. Expert advice on how to 








assist civilian and veteran victims alike in the years get into foreign trade economically—from initial 
ahead. ‘‘Most important contribution. . . Dr. steps right through the first order and on to collec- 
Benedek is especially trained in looking beneath tions and settling of claims. _ Covers also importing, 
the surface into the lives of combatants and their as well as careers in foreign trade—business or 
families.’’—Dr. William F. Ogburn, Dept. of Sociol- government—including qualifications desirable in 
ogy, University of Chicago. $4.00 candidates and finding a job or post. $2.50 


Psychoanalytic Therapy Labor-Management Economics 


FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. and THOMAS W. V. OWEN (with Stevenson, Jordan and Harri- 
FRENCH, M.D. Recognizing the need for a more son, Inc.) For the consuming and investing public, 


flexible method of applying therapeutic principles no less than for management and labor, here is 
of psychoanalysis—a method which would be a practical summary of the economic factors directly 
shorter, less costly and, consequently, more acces- related to the interests of employer and employee, 
sible to the vast number of people in need of help and those which govern production, marketing and 
-the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis devoted consumption. 2. 


7 years to finding it. Here are the successful re- 
sults—hased on 600 cases. ‘‘Just the type of book 


needed to place psychoanalysis on a more solid 
foundation,.’’—Arthur P. Noyes, M.D., Norristown Labor Problems 
(Pa.) State Hospital, $5.00 


W. V. OWEN. A comprehensive survey of prin- 
ciples of labor economics uncluttered by the usual 





endless facts and details. Provides the funda- 
mentals necessary for a conscientious understanding 
of labor problems past, present and future. $4.50 


Educating America’s Children 


FAY ADAMS. A thorough, up-to-date text clarify- 
ing the aims, teaching materials and procedures of 
elementary school education. Helps the teacher 
make use of—and others appreciate—the opportuni- 
ties of the classroom for developing good citizens. 
Illustrates use of educational activities through 
which democratic living emerges. Photographs. $3.75 


A History of Education 


JAMES MULHERN. The story of education and 
its role in our social evolution. ‘‘Comprehensive 
and coherent as few books on the subject have been 






complet 
A v 








h Ed. rs un- heretofore . . . a consistent body of thought that 
KESTER. eeoil author the the average college student is able to follow with 
revision, Paers stand'n * raining, = profit to himself and the profession he is preparing 
matche a profess siona $5.0 for.’""—Stuart G. Noble, Tulane University, $4.50 
needs aay. 
se field to 


this 












Child Psychology and Development 


LOUIS P. THORPE. A study of physical, mental 


Also +++ ° Control 
siness Buseetit ng and 


6.00 
Busine Gent. . 


HE and psychological growth of the child, with special 
a, wr peter er Job? emphasis upon environmental influences. Personal 
A $2.00 and social adjustment on increasingly higher planes 
Tf f development is the central problem of this text. 
. M ‘in. 4 
INGRAS Man $4.50 
oe ALF RED 





DUBLIN Saition. 96-0" 
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The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS ISSUED BY 
ORANGE JUDD 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


15 E. 26th Street New York, 10 New York 





MAKING PIGEONS PAY 
By Wendell M. Levi, A.B., J. D. 


The Author has addressed his remarks mainly to 
beginners in the business who have a limited amount 
of capital and experience and to whom the operation 
of plants of several thousand birds is of no interest 
as an illustration of the possibilities of the business. 
In the development of the plan unusual attention is 
given to the small but. important details from pur- 
chasing of breeding stock to the time that the Seslaee 
is marketed. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
54. x 8% 


About 272 Pages 


Cloth $2.50 





GREENHOUSES, 
THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND 
EQUIPMENT 
By W. J. Wright 


A complete manual on the building, heating, venti- 
lating and arrangement of greenhouses and the con- 
struction of hotbeds, frames and plant pits. The vol- 
ume has been revised and reset and the data given is 
based on his many years experience in greenhouse 
management and larger experience in greenhouse con- 
struction, together with his careful study of the 
methods employed by leading flower and vegetable 
growing establishments throughout the country. 


Illustrated 300 Pages 5'4%x8 Cloth $2.50 








HATCHERY MANAGEMENT 


By Roland C. Hartman and 
G. S. Vickers 


While intended primarily as a practical easy-to- 
understand manual for the hatcheryman who wishes 
to run his business profitably, it should prove equally 
valuable to the novice, student, or anyone who is 
associated with the hatchery business in any way. 
The book has been thoroughly revised and brought 
up-to-date with the addition of considerable new ma- 
terial on flock improvement, incubation. and hatchery 
sanitation. New chapters on sexing chicks, and fair 
trade practices for hatchery men have been added. 
The majority of the illustrations are new. 


Illustrated 416 Pages 6x9 Cloth $4.00 





ONION PRODUCTION 
By Donald Comin 


This book is a complete treatise on the production 
from seed to storage and marketing of the onion in 
its many forms, varieties, and types, and includin 
the closely related crops of chives, shallots, leek a 
garlic. There is a full discussion of the commercial 
methods used in the culture of early, intermediate, 
and late crops of dry bulbs as well as of green-bunch 
onions, and onion sets and seedlings. This discussion 
includes methods to be following in preparing the 
land, fertilizing, liming, green manuring, and the spe- 
cial treatment found necessary with black or muck 
soils. 


Illustrated 186 Pages 5x7', Cloth $2.00 





THE BULL TERRIER 
By E. S. Montgomery 


A comprehensive treatise on the history, manage- 
ment, breeding, training, care, showing and judging. 
In this book it is the Author’s aim to give in popular 
form, a complete survey of the bull terriers of the 


world, especially of England, Canada and America. 
Illustrated 400 Pages 5'%2x8 Cloth $3.50 








Presenting. ap 





two new books—stark, re- 
vealing accounts of the 
history, aspirations and 
current manipulations of 


the RED machine 


THREE 
WORLDS 


Nicholas S. Timasheff 


A searching analysis of the three 
cornered struggle between Commu- 
nism, Fascism, and Liberalism as evi- 
denced in events leading up to World 
War II, in the War itself, and in 
developments today. Thoughtful and 
readable, it presents an authentic pic- 
ture of modern society and offers a 
new evalution of current international 
disagreement. $2.75 


AFTER 
HITLER 
STALIN? 


Robert Ingrim 


This penetrating study exposes the 
curse of modern times, exaggerated 
nationalism. Finding a climatic ex- 
pression in the racism of Hitler, it is 
shown to develop more gigantically in 
the world-conquering aspirations of 
Moscow envisioned by Stalin. $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1110 Montgomery Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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BOOKS sy NELSON 
To Entertain and Tuspire Our Young People 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 4 
IN TODAY’S WORLD 


By Frances Fullerton Neilson * Illustrated by Nils Hogner 


A vivid presentation for young people of the ten great rules 
for life. Here in clear simple language are the Ten Command- 
ments, and what they mean in the world of today, for the boy 
and girl of the Twentieth Century. (7-12) $2.00 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
By Nils Hogner « A Portfolio 
The ten illustrations for the book, each 11” x 14”, ready for 


framing, or for home and Sunday school use. In a heavy gray 
portfolio. $1.50 


Stographies for 12-16 years 
TOPFLIGHT TCHAIKOVSKY 


_ Famous American Women By Antoni Gronowicz 
Edited, and with an Introduction by Illustrated by George Avison 
Anne Stoddard 


Illustrated by Beld Dankovszky 





A fine biography of the tragic Russian genius 
whose music the world loves. This is a sympa- 


From pioneer times American women have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with their men, 
building our great country. Here are thirteen 
famous living American women, all at the 
top of their professions. Inspiring. $2.50 


thetic treatment of the composer’s life, and a 
companion volume to the same author's 
PADEREWSKI and CHOPIN. Complete with 
a list of Tchaikovsky’s compositions, a bibliog- 
raphy, and an index. $2.50 


Exciting Stories far 5-14 





GOLD IN MOSQUITO CREEK 


By Dickson Reynolds 
Illustrated by Grattan Condon 


Randy and Tom Piers start out for a 
fishing trip and discover a gold mine! 
A grizzly bear chases them up a tree, 
which crashes, disclosing gold at the 
roots. One of the brothers is kidnaped, 
and the book builds up to an exciting 
climax. A superb story of the Northwest, 
by the author of MYSTERY OF THE 
LOGGING CAMP. $2.00 





Story by Ruth White + 


age. 


THOMAS NELSON 


385 MADISON AVENUE 





OLLIE THE OSTRICH 


Pictures by Avery Johnson 


Ollie was an ostrich. He lived by the sea and loved to splash 
in the waves. He also loved flowers. But alas, Ollie was shy! 
When anyone spoke to him, he ran away. One day Ollie had 
a great surprise, which made him laugh and laugh, and he ‘ 
was never shy any more. A rollicking book for the anes % 


SCOTCHTOWN TALE 
By Betty Elise Davis 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer 


loos, ago in Virginia there lived a little 
Quaker girl who grew up to be First 


Lady of the land. Little or nothing is 
known of Dolly Madison's childhood, but 
this story of her, from the time she is ten 
until she is fourteen, is fiction that might 
have actually happened. A charming, 

Geak. $2.00 


beautifully written 





& SONS 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Now is the time to 
Plan for Book Week 


* Select your titles from our lists 
* Assemble your displays with care 
* Make your exhibit the best ever! 


Write us for your book require- 
ments . .. thousands of titles from 
over 300 publishers await your 
selection. 


Liberal Discounts Prompt Service 


Library Department 








A. C. MeCLURG & C 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business” 


333 E. Ontario St. 
e Chicago 11, Illinois 








Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 944 pages. 

WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 

A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
536 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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> GETTING A JOB 


is peacetime’s most vital problem. Is 
it what I want, can do best, will it 
insure progress and security? Many of 
the answers to these all important 
questions are to be found in the mate- 
rial analyzed and recommended in: 


OCCUPATIONS: 
A Selected List of Pamphlets 


Many thousand pamphlets were ex- 
amined by Miss Forrester. Her rec- 
ommendations are of inexpensive ma- 
terial of incalcuable worth to the indi- 
vidual. Her book includes suggestions 
for indexing, filing and publicizing oc- 
cupational pamphlets. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52 














For Boys and Girls 



























FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


LINDA JUST RIGHT 


by JANE MILLER and GOGO GIVENS 


A delightful photograph book about a delightful little girl 
who lives in a world where everything is just the right size for 
her. Ages 3 to 7. September. $1.00 


FAMILIAR ANIMALS 
AND HOWTO DRAW THEM 


by AMY HOGEBOOM 


Superb indoor entertainment and genuine educational value 
combined in a picture book containing photographs of nine 
different animals with a short story about each, and step-by- 
step line drawings that enable every child to draw these ani- 
mals himself. Ages 6 to 10. September. $1.25 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


SUN YAT-SEN 


by NINA BROWN BAKER, Illustrated by Jeanyee Wong 


The most vivid and timely volume in Nina Brown Baker’s 
popular series of biographies paints an accurate and sympa- 
thetic picture of the founder of the modern China and gives 
invaluable background information on China. All ages. 
September. $2.50 


TRADITION 


by ANNE EMERY, Illustrated by Ruth King 


Of the repercussions at high school and in the after-school 
social life of the boys and girls at Northridge when a Japanese- 
American family moves into their vicinity. September. $2.50 












THE VANGUARD PRESS ° 424 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. !7 
in Canada: The Copp-Clark Co., Ltd., 495-517 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Canada 
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MUSIC FOR THE MILLIONS 


The Encyclopedia of Musical Masterpieces 
By DAVID EWEN 


A complete library of music in one big, beautiful 
book. An indispensable reference to composers, 
compositions, all musical forms, etc. Deems 
Taylor calls it ‘‘a reference library in itself.” 
700 pages. Fully indexed. $6.00 


READ ’EM AND WEEP 
By SIGMUND SPAETH 


Richard Rodgers, composer of Carousel, Okla- 
homa, etc., calls this ‘‘the latest, biggest, 
handsomest edition of the gayest and most 
fascinating of all our song collections.’’ This 
popular classic of American folklore also in 
cludes the words and music of 200 old-time 
favorites. Illustrated. Fully indexed. $3.50 


LISTEN TO THE MOCKING WORDS 
By DAVID EWEN 

A fabulous collection of historical anecdotes, mu 

sical legends and satirical stories about famous 

personalities in the world of music. With 30 

illustrations by The New Yorker’s famed A. 

Birnbaum. $2.00 


JOURNEY THROUGH CHAOS 
By VICTOR ALEXANDROV 


“One of the true st and frankest autobiographies 
I have ever read.’’—Walter Duranty. $3.00 








EISENHOWER'S 


OWN STORY OF THE WAR 


The Complete Report by Supreme Commander 
Dwight D. Eisenhower on the War in Europe— 
from the Day of Invasion to the Day of Victory 
‘‘A document of unprecedented historic importance. #>¥- 
Contemporary history of the finest sort. N. Y. Times. 
Illustrated with 10 photographs and 11 Official Maps $2.50 


TREASURY FOR THE FREE WORLD 


Edited by BEN RAEBURN 
With an Introduction by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
63 of the world’s best informed men discuss the most 
crucial issues of our age. ‘‘An encyclopedia for world 
freedom .. . the first universal book, giving invaluable 
facts and ideas about the foundations of a truly free 
world.’’—Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 440pp. Size: 61” x 944”. 
Fully indexed. $3.50 


101 WAYS TO BE YOUR OWN BOSS 


By MICHAEL GORE 


‘Gives expert, step-by-step directions on how to start and 


successfull operate profitable small businesses.’’—JN. 
World Telegram. ‘‘Strongly recommended to all who plan 
to go into business for themselves.’-—Our Army. $2.49 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


And send for Civil Service Catalogue of Preparation 
Guides for all Tests. 


LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


ARCO PUBLISHING, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 























The well-known critic and thinker 
again proves himself a novelist 
of the first rank 


ANNIVERSARY 


By Lupwic LEWISOHN 


The story of Joy Munson—beauti- 
ful, fiery, sensitive—not yet thirty 
and already twice divorced—and of 
the dark and hidden love of her 
father. A significant novel, cutting 
beneath the conventional surface of 
small town American life to expose 
the secret and tragic undercurrents. 


Ludwig Lewisohn’s large and faith- 
ful following is ready for his first 
new novel in three years, and the 
new facet of his talent uncovered 
here will bring him thousands of 


new readers. $2.75 


BEECHHURST PRESS 


116 East 19th St. New York 3, N.Y. 





The 
JEWISH PEOPLE: 


Past and Present 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIC HANDBOOK 
IN 3 VOLUMES 


This comprehensive and objective work 
covers all fields, cultural and material, 
in the history of the Jews from Bibli- 
cal times to the present day in all the 
countries of Jewish settlement. It has 
been prepared by a group of eminent 
American and European Jewish schol- 
ars under the supervision of a distin- 
guished Editorial Advisory Board. 


The first of these volumes 
has now appeared. 


Price $10 per volume 


JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIC 
HANDBOOKS INC. 


425 Lafayette St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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7,000,000 People Are Sick Today! Not 
just feeling “poorly” but sick enough to 
be disabled. That is the average daily 
sickness reported in 


FREE MEDICAL 
CARE 


Clarence A. Peters approx. 300p. $1.25 


The book is the latest Reference Shelf compilation of divergent 
opinion. President Truman in his November message called for 
specific legislation. “The National Health Act of 1946” was intro- 
duced in the Senate this Spring. The problem has been selected by 
the N.U.E.A. for debate in most of the country’s schools. 


Is the nation’s health the responsibility of the individual or the 
state? Obviously there are many shades of opinion. The book 
impartially gives space to the most logical proposals in the words 
of the proposer. It opens with an interesting review of the position 
of the doctor in state and society from earliest times, and reports 
on systems employed in Norway, Great Britain and Russia. 

Doctors, legislators and social insurance advocates are all heard 
from in a book that gives the reader the facts and asks him to form 
his opinion. 


In the same series 
FREE MEDICAL CARE 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE: Cooperative or Competitive? 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1945-1946 


THE ATOMIC BOMB @*® UNITED NATIONS 
(in prep.) 


Two Titles to be determined by Tomorrow’s Headlines 





Individual titles $1.25 7 Books on subscription $6.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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i= FALL BOOK 





The H. R. Huntting Company 


CAN BE DONE WITH CONFIDENCE IF YOU 
USE HUNTTING’S LISTS 


Every book listed is suitable for public or school library use. 
Any book recommended will be sent on approval. 


BUY FROM HUNTTING AND BE SAFE 


Library Specialists 


SELECTION = 





Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK — 


OF ANY PUBLISHER — 


IN ANY BINDING 








Essential Speech Reference for 


College, School and Public Libraries 
Significant Speeches by Moulders of Public Opinion 
on National and World Problems and Policies. 

—Sample copy sent on request— 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$4.50 a year $8.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 














‘Greilest Book 


of reference on the 
greatest book in the world 


YOUNG'S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE 


5 2 aged word in the Bible, including 
proper and geographical names, is 
listed alphabetically with its literal 
meaning, original Hebrew and Greek, 
correct exegesis, parallel passages, pro- 
nunciation. Biographicai and historical 
descriptions given of Bible persons and 
places. 311,000 comprehensive refer- 
ences. Write for Free Circular. 


Buckram, 1,259 pages, $7.50 
At your bookstore or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK 18 








BERLITZ 
French, 


Russian, etc. 
Instruction. 


LANGUAGE TEXTS 


German, Spanish, Italian, 
For Schools and Self 
Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 

Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


aa 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. gam 


"VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 
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HOW TO STUDY 


By A. M. JORDAN, Ph.D. 
(Author of “Educational Psychology” and 
“Baperiments in Educational Psychology”) 


This is an invaluable book for the student 
or teacher, and should be in every library. 
Cloth $1.25 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 








Current History 
$3—1 year $5—2 


Indexed in the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature 





years 





Chronology 








2030 Upland Way. Phila. 31, Pa. 





FOR READING TODAY — FOR REFERENCE TOMORROW 


This fall, CURRENT HISTORY includes a running analysis of 
the developments of the Peace Conference in Paris: the 20-page 
includes 
clauses of the five treaties on which the Big Four disagree are 
reprinted in full. 
History are constantly increasing as readers recognize its unique 
reference features. 


important dates; significant speeches and 


Library and school subscriptions to CURRENT 











Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer »btainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 


29 East 2ist Street New York 
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WANTED 


Library assistants for the Winnipeg Public 
Library. Salary $1440-$1680 per year. Must 
be University and Library School graduates. 
Apply to Chief Librarian, Winnipeg Public 
Library, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
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HOLIDAY—lWritten and tilustrated by 
Wesley Dennis. Holiday is a horse who 
is tired of winning blue ribbons, until a 
whisper from his groom changes the 
situation. Picture book age. $2.00 


THE BOATS ON THE RIVER—B) 
Marjorie Flack. Ill. by, Jay Hyde Bar- 
num. A wonderful picture of a busy 
river flowing through a great city. Full- 
color illustrations on every page. Ages 
6—9. $2.50 


A LITTLE CHILD—The Christmas Stor 
Told in Bible Verses chosen by Jessie 
Orton Jones. Ill. by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones. Pictures of the pageant as chil 
dren have presented it. Ages 6—12. $2.00 
Text, hymns, carols, and stage directions 
of A Little Child—I16 pages. 50 cents 


A KITTEN’S TALE—IlWritten and illus- 
trated by Audrey Chalmers. A homeless 
but hopeful kitten watches the feet of 
passers-by and makes a new home for 
itself. Ages 4—6. $1.50 


GREYLOCK AND THE ROBINS—By 
Tom Robinson. Ill. by Robert Lawson 
How the courage and intelligence of Mrs. 
Robin saved Robin Junior from a sleek 
and hungry cat named Greylock. Ages 
7—9. $2.00 


MISS HICKORY—By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Ill. with lithographs by Ruth 
Gannett. Miss Hickory, whose head was 
a hickory nut and whose body was an 
apple-wood twig, survives a New Hamp 
shire winter with the aid of unusual 
neighbors. Ages 8—12. $2.50 





FALL, 1946 


THE SEA IS BLUE—Wrritten and illus- 


trated by Marie A. Lawson. A romantic 
story of Nantucket and the spell of the 
sea over three generations. Lovely draw- 
ings in blue, black, and white. Ages 12 

15. $2.00 


BIG TREE—Written and illustrated by 
Mary and Conrad Buff. One of the big 
gest trees in the world survives twenty 
five centuries only to approach death 
from the greediest enemy of all—man 
Ages 10. 15. $3.00 


OLD CON AND PATRICK—By Ruth 
Sawyer. Ill. by Cathal O’Toole. Young 
Patrick, a victim of infantile paralysis, 
is helped to a fuller life by his grand-da, 
his mother, friends, a jay-bird, and a 
wonderful puppy. Ages 12—15. $2.00 


ROMMANY LUCK—By Patricia Gordon 
Ill. by Rafaello Busont. Elizabethan Eng 
land is the setting for this adventurous 
gypsy story, full of local color and swing 
ing with the joy of outdoors. Ages 10 
15. $? 00 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF GLAS 
TON—By Eleanore M. Jewett. Ill. by 
Frederick T. Chapman. A crippled boy 
in medieval England pieces together clues 
from ancient manuscripts, which lead h 
to recovered health, a great discovery 
and a glimpse of the Holy Grail. High 
School. $2.50 


For Adult Education 
sponsored by Viking Junior Books 
THIS MAGIC BODY—By Jennette Lee 


\ technique to restore bodies to their 
natural balance and poise. $3.00 


Write for free illustrated 1946-47 catalogue to 


THE VIKING PRESS 18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Library-Bound Books... 


What Are They? 


Library-Bound books are new books 


CLASS “a which have been completely over-sewed 
and reinforced | pone fo a buckram 
covers in accordance wit American 

BINDING Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ specifi- 
cations. 


Librarians know that sooner or later 


practically all library books must be CONTINUOUS 


rebound. Therefore it is economy to 
purchase books, Library-Bound, be- LOW-COST 


cause such books remain in constant 


uninterrupted circulation and do not CIRCULATION 


have to be rebound. 


LIBRARY More and more-librarians and school 
people recognize the sound business 


ACCEPTANCE practice of buying Allen-Library-Bound 


books as evidenced by increased orders. 








ae ~w| Edwin Allen Company 


special over-sewing 

and reinforcing of BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
an Allen-Library- 1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 
Bound book. 


Write for current catalogues and lists 











Twenty-five of the year's outstanding addresses 
presented in: 


Representative American Speeches: 1945-1946 


A. Craig Baird approx. 350p. $1.25 
“Representative” means inclusive, the best of many types, political 
orations, business addresses, sermons, educational addresses . . . a survey 


of leading opinion: 


* 


Surrender of Japan—Douglas MacArthur 

The Sinews of Peace—Winston Churchill 

United Nations Assembly: A Report—Arthur H. Vandenberg 
National Military Strength—George C. Marshall 

The Social Implications of Atomic Energy—Arthur H. Compton 
International Control of Atomic Energy—Bernard Baruch 

United Mine Workers’ Demands—/olin L. Lewis 

The Railroad Strike Emergency—Harry S. Truman 

The Issues in Education: 1946—Robert M. Hutchins 

Response at a Reception—Francts Cardinal Spellman 


zkKeKeweKe KKK 


And fifteen others, plus Dr. Baird’s running comments on the occasion of the speech, 
its effectiveness, manner of delivery and audience reaction. The ninth annual edition 
published in the Reference Shelf of 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


hittese “Fic a 


TWO OUTSTANDING NOVELS FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 











Pr ats 


Mountain H&G 
Pony 


By Henry V. Larom. illustrated by Ross 
Santee. “A good rousing adventure story 
. . rip-roaring action for boys and girls who 
like horses and the outdoors.” — Margaret 
Scoggins, N. Y. Public Library. Spirited black 

and white line drawings. Ages 12-16. 
$2.00 










Madeleine » 
Takes Command 


By Ethel C. Brill. Illustrated by Bruce 
Adams. The thrilling true story of how 
young Madeleine de Verchéres and her 
brothers held the fort of Verchéres against 
an Indian raid. “Dramatic, authentic material 
well handled.” — Virginia Kirkus. Ages 12- 
16. $2.00 


A Junior Literary Guild Selection 





A BOOK OF EXCEPTIONAL BEAUTY AND DISTINCTION 











Star Mountain 


AND OTHER LEGENDS OF MEXICO 






















By Camilla Campbell. Illustrated by Ena McKinney. 

“I am enchanted with sTAR MOUNTAIN! Camilla Campbell 
is a poet, and that is what impresses me most—the delicacy, 
the beauty and the simplicity of the telling. The drawings 
of Ena McKinney's are bright and beautiful... Text and 
illustrations fit, and both are fresh and colorful.”—Siddie 
Joe Johnson, Children’s Librarian, Dallas Public Library. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


USEFUL INFORMATION FOR TEEN-AGERS 





and Stars 


ASTRONOMY FOR BEGINNERS 


Sun, Moon * Se 





By Virginia Bailard and Harry C. 
McKown, A factual handbook on leader- 
ship problems and parliamentary procedure 
for the teen-ager who has been elected to of- 
fice in school or club. Illustrated with line 
cuts and photographs. $2.25 







WHITTLESEY HOUSE - 


By W. T. Skilling and R. S. Richardson. 
A book which fills a long-felt need—a basic 
introduction to‘astronomy for teen-age readers 
which requires no extensive knowledge of 
mathematics or general science. Over 100 il- 
lustrations — photographs, charts and dia- 
grams. $2.50 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 











New-Stronger! 


REENFORCED ALUMINUM 


BOOK SUPPORTS 
in Vhree Colors... 


New and different! 18 gauge alum- 
inum, reenforced, and modernly de- 
signed. Handsomely finished with a 
special electric anodic dye process 
that will not chip. Any number will 
be shipped on approval and all have 
the usual Demco guarantee of satis- 
faction. Colors silver, bronze and 






















dubonette. 

Catalog No. 753-S Catalog No. 753-B 
(Silver) (Bronze) or 754-D 

per 10 lots___.$ 3.00 (Dubonette) 





per 100 lots_..$25.00 per 10 eee 
100 lots...$30.00 
aa 112 S. Carrol St, Madison 3, Wis. 


87 Wallace Street, New Haven 11, Conn, 

















New 1946 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK 


Just received from London 


Separate chapters are devoted to the twenty- 
three countries that lie between the Rio 
Grande and Cape Horn, including Cuba and 
the Falkland Islands. 


History ... climate ... flora... fauna... resources . . . gov- 
ernment .. . transportation . . . monetary and other standards 

. where to go .. . what to.see ... hotels .. . living costs... . 
These and much other data are reported and made easy to refer 
to with a thirteen-page index. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 950 University Ave., New York 52 
eS EE OS ESS KS SS AE 
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T TAKES a mountain of blueprints—some 28,000 

of them, covering a thousand square feet of floor 
area and weighing more than 4 tons—to build a 
modern battleship such as the U.S.S. Missouri. 


But on microfilm, reproductions of these same 
drawings are readily filed in a space no larger than 
a small cupboard! 

Microfilms eliminate need of handling bulky 
blueprints. They save filing time . . . save wear . 
and permit storage of valuable material in safe 
vaults. 

Scores of libraries throughout the country also 
enjoy the benefits of microfilming. They broaden 
reader services by including compact microfilm files 
of newspapers, rare books, manuscripts and docu- 
mentary material, originals of which may be in 
libraries and institutions located far away. 

Du Pont “Microcopy” Film is widely used in 
work of this kind. Its archival-type safety base, fine 





MICROFILMED 
MOUNTAIN OF BATTLESHIP BLUEPRINTS 


grain emulsion, high contrast and resolving power 


are particularly desirable features. ‘‘Films for 
Documentary Reproduction,”’ an interesting book- 
let, will be sent upon request. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 
MICROCOPY 
FILM 


8€6.u_ 5. pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
»+e THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Celluloid Magazine Protectors ! 
| _ 


Sturdy, long-wearing Celluloid Magazine 
: Protectors are back in stock at Gaylords, with 
all these features: 


@ Edges and Back of Keratol 








Reinforced Metal Corners 


iday 


Transparent, Flexible Covers 


Average weight only 3 or 4 ounces 





Straps to hold covers in place 





a! 


voir x 18" ine. illustrated © Metal Rod To Hold The Magazine Firmly In Place 


SYRACUSE, io 
L098, yp cele @fe], Fae. a is 


17 Sizes — Complete Assortment 











BOLIVAR—SAN MARTIN—O’HIGGINS | 


Do you know them? 


They are as familiar to our neighbors south of the 
Rio Grande as Washington, Lee and Grant are to us. 


Sketches of their lives and accomplishments and those 






































; of twenty-four other great leaders are portrayed in 
; 
Makers of Democracy 
* e 
In Latin America 
Harold E. Davis 124p. $1.90 postpaid 
Published by 
The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 960 University Ave., New York 52 
— ee 
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Eleven new 


NORTON FALL TITLES 


that belong on your library shelves 
“BOOKS THAT LIVE" 
































MUSIC IN OUR TIME _ Trends in Music since the Romantic Era 


By Adolfo Salazar. Thc distinguished Spanish musicologist and composer traces 


the sources of contemporary music. Published. $5.00 
By Trevor Evans. The first biography of Britain’s Foreign Secretary—one of the 
most arresting figures to appear in English public life. Illustrated. Published. $3.00 


DARLING, | AM HOME 


By Donald Hough. Straight talk from a civilian soldier who wants to know 
what he was fighting for. By the author of Captain Retread and Snow Above Town. 
Published. $2.50 


LABOR AND THE LAW 


By Charles O. Gregory. A top authority in the field writes an outstanding book 
on labor law, its origins, development and precedents. Published. $5.00 j 


HAYDN A Creative Life in Music 


By Karl Geiringer. The only modern biography in English of Haydn. With a 
chronologically arranged analysis of his works. 


Illustrated. Bibliography. October 25th. $5.00 
OUT OF UNIFORM 


By Benjamin C. Bowker. A candid book about American veterans of World 
War II1—what they thought and why, what they learned, what they did, what they plan 
to do—based on official surveys. October 28th. $2.75 


ARE YOU CONSIDERING PSYCHOANALYSIS? 


e . 
Edited by Karen Horney, M.D. Authoritative information on the meaning and 
goals of psychoanalysis, giving a clear picture of its mature and its aims. 


October 28th. $3.00 
MEMOIRS OF A VOLUNTEER, 1862-1864 


By John Beatty. Introduction by Lloyd Lewis. The intimate and lively diary of 
a Civil War soldier. Illustrated by Howard W. Willard. November 15th. $3.50 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF ART 
Style in the Fine Arts, Music and the Dance 
By Curt Sachs. A fascinating history of the arts as they relate to each other. 


Illustrated. November 18th. $5.00 
THE MUSIC OF TCHAIKOVSKY 


Edited by Gerald Abraham. A much-needed, serious and thorough estimate 
of all Tchaikovsky's music by outstanding music critics. Bibliography and musical 
examples. November 18th. $3.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL GENETICS 


By Lancelot Hogben, F.R.S. The author of Mathematics for the Million clari- 
fies the results of mathematical genetics research. Illustrated. November 18th. $4.00 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 
10! Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


you Sawe MONEY 


Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
Black & white mar- 

ble paper covering. / 
Label and leather / 
pull on one end. 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 


PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


2300 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8 










THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


56th annual edition 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States 


1946-7 edition—over 1000 pages 
(no advertising) $4.75. Subscribed 
for by many public and university 
libraries. 
Definitions of insurance terms and 
forms of coverage — State laws — 
companies — fire—marine— life— 
casualty —surety —miscellaneous — 
financial and historical data—biog- 
raphies—insurance organizations— 
Supreme Court Decisions bearing 





on regulation of insurance business 
in U.S. and a mass of miscellaneous 
data. 


Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co. 


123 William Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 








Just A 


Reminder... 


300ks rebound or pre- 
bound by Wagenvoord 
have finer appearance and 
longer library life. What- 
ever your binding 
lems may be, we are 
equipped to solve them. 
Let us know your needs. 


prob- 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. Grand Ave. 


Library Bookbinders and 
Booksellers 


Lansing, Mich. 








Special Library 


Resources 
VOLUME II 


“Special Library Resources,” Volume 
II, surveys 843 libraries in 25 states, 
containing over 49 million books, 6 
million pamphlets, 2 million maga- 
zines, 17 thousand newspapers, and 29 
thousand drawers of vertical file ma- 
terial. Volume III, containing infor- 
mation about 800 more special libra- 
ries and Volume IV, the cumulative 
index, will be published late in 1946. 


Arranged geographically. Organiza- 
tion and subject indexes. Plano- 
graphed. 644 pages. May 1946. 


Price: Vol. I, $6.20. Vol. 2-4, $22.90 
Complete set, 1-4, $29.10 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 E. 10th Street, New York 3 
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THE MOST WIDELY-ENDORSED BOOKS IN 
THE Radio-Electronic PROFESSION 





Ghirardi’s giant 972-page RADIO 
PHYSICS COURSE has given more 
people their training in basic Radio- 
Electronics than any other book of its 
kind. Specifically designed for home 
study by beginners without previous 


RADIO TROUBLESHOOTING 


Ghirardi’s 744-page, manual-size RADIO 
TROUBLE-SHOOTER’S HANDBOOK is equally 
valuable to professional servicemen or beginners. 
Describes common trouble symptoms, their causes 
and exact remedies for practically every model 
and make of radio in use today. Contains hun- 
dreds of additional data compilations, service hints 
and other useful information. $5. 


CAPACITORS 


= 
€i: . 








THE ELECTROLYTIC CAP- 
ACITOR by Alexander M. 
Georgiev, is a complete, modern 
treatise on one of the least 
known, yet most essential of all 
Radio-Electronic components. 
Covers every capacitor subject 
from construction to selection, 
use, repair and replacement, etc. 
Includes a comprehensive patent 
bibliography. 200 pages. Over 80 
diagrams and illus. $3. 


ECHNICAL books get the call 

these days—especially those in 
the field of Radio-Electronics! And 
wherever this popular subject is 
read, Ghirardi Radio - Electronic 
books will be found in the most- 
thumbed row. On an actual survey 
among 817 technicians, a total of 
724— NINE OUT OF TEN — 
named Ghirardi Books as their first 
choice! 


BASIC RADIO-ELECTRONICS 


training. Every step is made crystal 
clear by both text and more than 500 
diagrams and illustrations. Covers every 
phase of the field from theory to actual 
practice. Endorsed by leading techni- 
cians throughout the world. $5. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICING 


Ghirardi’s 1300-page MODERN RADIO SERV- 
ICING is the only complete, inexpensive 1 vol. 
course in professional radio-electronic repair work. 
Covers test instrument usage, scientific circuit 
analysis, trouble checks, components, installation, 
repair—and dozens of other essential subjects. 
Over 700 illus. Written for home study. $5. 


TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


TELEVISION PROGRAM- : 

MING & PRODUCTION, by BALL 
Richard Hubbell, is a fascinat- : ’, eel 
ing guide to this newest and ei 
fastest growing of the Arts, 
Tells exactly how Television 
programs are prepared an 
produced; explains equipment 
and future possibilities; ex- 
plains every Moen of the work 
both in text and in over 50 
photos which, in themselves, 
provide a valuable course of 
instruction. 207 pages. $3. 





i" 
pepe rise 


MURRAY HILL BOOKS, INC., 232 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


GHIRARDI sccrronic 


ULES 
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The Most Answers Are In: 


WHITE’S NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


“Current Reference Books” reports it: 


22 4&2 xx«n* tk 


“The most comprehensive list of American living and dead 
notables available in any one source.” 





Since 1891 it has continued to publish four series: 





(1) Permanent Vols. 1-XXXI 
Life size sketches of 37,000 Amer- 
icans in every walk of life who 
made a permanent contribution to 
the American Way. Their contri- 
butions, genealogy, background, 





(2) Current Series C-F 


The current series differ from the 
Permanent Volumes only in that 


education, vocations and avocations 
are detailed. Each sketch is a frag- 
ment of authentic history and large 
photographs accompany 30,000 of 
them. 





they depict great living Americans 
while they make history. The six 
volumes include some 5500 names, 
comprehensive studies of Who is 
making News. When the final cur- 
tain is drawn a final appraisal of 











(3) The Conspectus 

Emerson said “All history is biog- 
raphy.” All American history is to 
be found scattered through the 
thousands of pages of THE Na~- 
TIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERI- 
CAN BIOGRAPHY. 


The Conspectus sifts the whole, 
and digests and presents all-impor- 
tant data in “Many useful lists 
and tabulations, including Prest- 
dents, Vice-Presidents, Cabinet 
Members. Mr. Hirshberg in 
“Subject Guide to Reference 
Books” lists a dozen more reasons 
why the Conspectus is to be recom- 
mended. 


their activities will appear in 
the Permanent Volumes 





while the Current Series 
carries on. 

















(4) The Index 


To the student THE NATIONAL 
CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOG- 
RAPHY is unadulterated American 
History. The researcher by use of 
the index enjoys the same satisfac- 
tion. As the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin stated: 


“The index provides not only a per- 
sonal but a topical index to all vol- 
umes. It widens considerably the ref- 
erence use of the set, making it a source 
of information not only for American 
history, but also for such varied sub- 
jects as business firms, magazines, col- 
leges, societies, scientific research and 
medicine, to mention only a few.” 











JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY x Publishers x 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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With Recordak microfilming 
you can maintain files of 
many important newspapers 
...in minimum space 








Complete fe 
5 


PY ...tte 


Yow Library 





ow that so many newspapers are 
distributing Recordak microfilm edi- 
tions, you can build up files of leading 
papers from all over the country . . . with- 
out creating a storage problem .. . if 
you'll do two simple things. . . 


Get, from papers you're interested 
in, Recordak microfilm prints of their 
files. You can store them in 2% of 


the space bound files require . . . 


Install, in your library, Recordak 
Film Readers. With them you can 
make all these important files easily 
and quickly available in your refer- 
ence rooms... 


The cost of giving your readers this “big 
library” service is surprisingly low... 
And this is only one of Recordak micro- 
filming’s many low-cost advantages to 
libraries. For information, write 


Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 











cpa 





SRECORDA 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its library application 

















- [ lou omment 


7 that period of 


the war when the des- 

tiny of the entire world 
seemed to hang in the bal- 
ance, the rewriting of so many 
encyclopedic articles seemed 
futile, for what we believed to be 
true one day was completely refuted 
by events of the day that followed. 


It was then that Compton editors 
planned for the rewriting and reillus- 
tration of many articles in that field 
which for want of a more specific 
term we call Natural History. 

A new article on Nature Study was 
prepared. Articles on many wild and 
some domestic animals were rewrit- 
ten and reillustrated, some in black 
The best 
colored photographs of birds were 


and white, others in color. 


selected from a collection by E. F. 
Porter. Fred Bond was given an as- 
signment to photograph fruits. A poll 
was taken in all the states to deter- 
mine those flowers that were of the 
greatest interest and seventy-six vari- 
eties were selected for reproduction 
in color. The article on National 
Parks was revised and newly illus- 
trated in direct color. And so the 


program continued. 





Later, of course, the entire 
time of editors and staff was 
used in a virtual reconstruc- 
tion of sections of the encyclo- 
pedia that had to do with 
science and those countries, 
regions, and cities affected by the war. 
But as one examines the 1946 edition, 
all of the increased emphasis upon 
the beauty of nature and the interest 
in wild life seems to bring a realiza- 
tion that in spite of the havoc that 
man has wrought, this is still a won- 
derful world in which to live. 


A Saturday Review of Literature 
writer recently expressed gratitude 
that he had been asked to review 
a book on clouds and other nat- 
ural phenonema which had not been 
changed by the war! Likewise I got 
reassurance from a study of our bird 
and flower pictures. And after read- 
ing the story of changed Vienna, it 
was restful to read our new article on 
Beavers. Beavers, it seems, haven't 
spectacularly improved the construc- 
tion of their dams in recent years. 
But they have gone right on building 
them instead of devoting time and 
attention to destroying the painstak- 
ing work of their neighbors. 


EC Ex 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Once again MACMILLA 


Arciniegas, German GERMANS IN THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA. The role of German eco- 
nomic interests in the settling of South America. $2.50 

Atkins, John William Hey ....ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM: The Medieval Phase. A continuation of 
the author's Literary Criticism in Antiquity. $3.00 

Bailey, Albert Edward, ed. ....THE ARTS AND RELIGION. Lectures on the relation of religion to paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, and drama. $2.50 

Bowra, Cecil Maurice FROM VIRGIL TO MILTON. A study of the “literary epic’ as exemplified 
by Virgil, Camoes, Tasso, and Milton. $4.00 

Bowra, Cecil Maurice THE HERITAGE OF SYMBOLISM. A study of European poetry between 
1890 and 1939. $3.75 

Brady, Alexander, and Scott, F. R.., 

eds. saseseeseceeseeses CANADA AFTER THE WAR. A symposium on political, social, and eco- 

nomic policies for post-war reconstruction. $4.25 

Brown, Charles Reynolds DREAMS COME TRUE. An inspirational book by the Dean Emeritus of 
Yale Divinity School. $1.50 

Browne, Lewis THIS BELIEVING WORLD. A fascinating outline of the world’s great reli- 
gions. $2.00 

Burpee, Lawrence J. .....-.00. THE DISCOVERY OF CANADA. An exciting history of early exploration. 
$3.00 

Carlisle, Norman V., and 

Latham, Frank B. .......... MIRACLES AHEAD! What life will be like in the age of aviation, elec- 

tronics, and chemical wonders. $2.75 

Chadwick, H. Munro NATIONALITIES OF EUROPE AND THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL IDEOL- 
OGIES. A survey of the rise of nationalism in European countries. 
$4.00 

Clarke, W. K. Lowther EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PIETY. Notes on the history of the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge. $2.75 

Cohen, Armond E. ........... ALL GOD'S CHILDREN. An explanation for Christians of Jewish beliefs 
and practices. $1.50 

Duggan, Stephen A er gy AT LARGE. An appraisal of foreign cultures and world 
affairs. $3.50 

Dunney, Joseph Aloysius CHURCH HISTORY IN THE LIGHT OF THE SAINTS. The history of the 
Church traced through the life of an outstanding saint in each century. 
$2.75 

Easton, W. Burnet, Jr. ........ THE FAITH OF A PROTESTANT. An exposition of the main affirmations of 
Protestantism. $1.50 

SS THE FIRST FREEDOM. A book which exposes the growing trend toward 
monopoly in newspapers, radio, and motion pictures. $3.00 

Glover, Terrot Reaveley SPRINGS OF HELLAS, and other Essays. Essays on classical literature and 
the social history of ancient times. $2.75 

Graubard, Mark MAN'S FOOD, ITS RHYME OR REASON. A lively treatment of nutrition, 
past and present, from superstition to science. $2.50 

Harrison, J. B. and others IF MEN WANT PEACE. The basic requirements for world order set forth 
by a number of authorities in various fields. $2.50 

8 ar orerrrTy NATIONALITIES AND NATIONAL MINORITIES. A proposal for solving 
nationality problems in East-Central Europe. $2.75 

Koestler, Arthur THE YOGI AND THE COMMISSAR, and other Essays. Literary and politi- 
cal essays by an important contemporary writer. $2.75 

Kopf, Carl Heath PERSONAL CRISIS. A first-aid book for spiritual emergency. $2.00 


ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO LIBRARY DISCOUNT 














Kroner, Richard 


RSS  —® Sere 


Lewis, Clive Staples 
Lewis, Clive Staples 
Loewenstein, Karl 


London, Kurt 


Merriam, H. E., and others .... 


Morgan, Charles 
Needham, Joseph 
Newman, Bernard 
Newman, Bernard 


Newton, Joseph Fort 
Panikkar, K. M. 


Park, William Edgar 
Raven, Charles Earle 


Rowse, Alfred Leslie 


Storrs, Christopher E, ....... 


Temple, William, abp. of 
Canterbury 


meyerd, BE. M. Wi: ......0 


Tong, Hollington K., ed. .... 


Weigert, Hans W., and 
Stefansson, Vilhjalmur 


White, Helen Constance 





HE Macmillan Company leads all 

other publishers in number of titles 
included in the new Essay and General 
Literature Index. From the lists of 139 
publishers, a committee of librarians 
selected 554 books for comprehensive 
indexing. Forty-six are published by 
Macmillan. This list demonstrates once 
more Macmillan’s traditional policy of 
publishing books of permanent value. 





THE PRIMACY OF FAITH. An exploration of the relationship between 
knowledge and faith. $2.50 

YOUR SERVANT THE MOLECULE. The story of how chemistry serves the 
daily needs of mankind. $2.75 

BEYOND PERSONALITY: The Christian Idea of God. 
explanation of Christian theology. $1.00 

CHRISTIAN BEHAVIOUR. Straightforward talks on social, sexual, and reli- 
gious morality. $1.00 

POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION. A revolutionary study of the vital prob- 
lem of national sovereignty. $4.00 

BACKGROUNDS OF CONFLICT: Ideas and Forms in World Politics. The 
development of democracy and totalitarianism. $5.00 

READINGS FOR AN AIR AGE. Specimens of types of writing demanded 
in technical and administrative aviation work. $2.20 

REFLECTIONS IN A MIRROR. Literary and philosophical essays by the 
author of The Fountain. $2.50 

TIME: THE REFRESHING RIVER. Essays and addresses, 1932-1942, by a 
brilliant English scientist. $4.75 

BALKAN BACKGROUND. An excellent study of Balkan countries, based 
on first-hand experience. $2.50 

THE NEW EUROPE. A factual examination of the problems of settling 
Europe’s boundaries. $3.75 

WHERE ARE WE IN RELIGION? A group of spiritual studies. $1.50 

THE FUTURE OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA: An Indian View. A plan for attack- 
ing the vexing problems of South-East Asia. $1.75 

NARROW IS THE WAY. Sermons by one of the most effective preachers of 
our times. $2.00 

SCIENCE, RELIGION, AND THE FUTURE. A history of the antagonism be- 
tween science and religion, and suggestions for its cure. $2.00 

THE ENGLISH SPIRIT. Essays on the English spirit as revealed in history 
and literature. $2.75 

MANY CREEDS, ONE CROSS. The relation of Christianity to the other 
great world faiths. $1.75 


A simple, lucid 


THE CHURCH LOOKS FORWARD. Important sermons and addresses by 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury. $2.00 


.. THE ELIZABETHAN WORLD PICTURE. The way the Elizabethans viewed 


the physical, spiritual, and philosophical world. $1.75 
CHINA: AFTER SEVEN YEARS OF WAR. A picture of Chinese life in the 
midst of World War II, by seven authors who were there. $2.00 


COMPASS OF THE WORLD. A symposium on political geography. $3.50 


SOCIAL CRITICISM IN POPULAR RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. $3.50 


Wilson, Charles Morrow, ed. .. NEW CROPS FOR THE NEW WORLD. A study of the shifting of important 
tropical crops from the Orient to South America. $3.50 


CMILLAN COMPANY =. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 11 











Introducing the New 

















NOW.. 


A One-place 


BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX 


It will locate for you: 









Index 





to 
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A Mary Poppins Week’ 


By Eva J]. Anttonen* 


WE began rather innocently. A huge 
blank piece of paper was tacked up on 
the wall of the children’s room. It boldly 
announced: SIGN UP FOR MARY POPPINS 
WEEK! Sign up for what? It was a good 
thing nobody asked. But everybody signed 
up. Some children signed up all the time. 

Everybody knows that there is nothing that 
is quite as pleasant as a party. Therefore, it 
was decided, it should be a party. But what 
kind of a party? The best kind, naturally, 
is a birthday party. It turned out that Mary 
Poppins had been in print just ten and one- 
half years. There it was! We were celebrat- 
ing her ten-and-one-half birthday! The one- 
half was lots of fun. Even on the cake there 
was one-half a candle. 

In the schools we dropped the hint that 
Mary Poppins would like very much to re- 
ceive some birthday cards designed by her ad- 
mirers. One third-grade class, whose teacher 
took my hint at its one hundred per cent 
value, made it into an art project. Since the 
third grade was not acquainted, except by 
hearsay, with Mary Poppins, she read them 
stories from the books. What could be 
better ? 

Obviously, since birthday cards were ap- 
pearing all the time, it seemed a good idea 
to have cards judged from the point of view 
of art. A jury was chosen. The cards would 
am Paper read at the Massachusetts Library Association 
meeting, February 1946. 
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be selected on the day of the party, the last 
day of Mary Poppins Week. What else 
would be happening then? Well, I had de- 
cided to worry about one day at a time. The 
first day to think about was the first Saturday, 
the grand opening of Mary Poppins Week. 
Some children from the fourth grade of the 
Chapman School, who had written an origi- 
nal play called “The Child Who Did Not 
Like Books’ and who had been practicing it 
at odd times in the library, found that they 
would be ready to give it the first Saturday. 
There! The program was arranging itself: 
this original play, some stories about Mary 
Poppins, and the first contest. 

But we certainly did not expect the 370 
children who showed up, as counted by our 
friendly policeman when they were finally 
seated absolutely everywhere. Every day at 
four o'clock the new contest was posted. We 
soon learned that the contest paper must be 
tacked up very high to avoid crowding in 
front of it. In general the contests were as 
follows: The Mary Poppins zoo, which was 
to name as many books as possible with an 
animal or animals in the title. Some children 
were very proud of finding the Lion-Hearted 
Kitten, which gave them two points. The 
highest score was 72 titles. The second con- 
test was simply scrambled names out of Mary 
Poppins — Mr. Wigg, Robertson-Ay, An- 
drew, etc. To keep the contests from becom- 
ing too difficult, for there were many third- 
grade children, the third contest was a Mary 
Poppins acrostic. Fourth was a list of book 
characters sending birthday greetings to Mary 
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Poppins. The problem was to state in what 
book they were to be found. It was dis- 
appointing that so few children knew who 
Tigger was. Nearly everyone got the Potato 
Faced Blind Man and Hatrack the Horse; 
few knew Diamond from Af the Back of the 
North Wind. It was very illuminating and 
showed us just which books had been ne- 
glected. The fifth contest was completely left 
to chance. The crew who were correcting 
papers madly all week were getting tired. So 
we simply played a variation of Pin-the-Tail- 
on-the-Donkey. It was a spin-about to see 
who could pin Mary Poppins’ umbrella or 
carpetbag. This was done specifically for the 
little children who were finding it hard to 
keep up but were sending in answers val- 
iantly, mostly wrong ones. Friday, the sixth 
and last contest before the party on Saturday, 
was another variation of guess-who-it-is. 
This time pictures of various book characters 
were placed all around the room to be iden- 
tified. 

In the meanwhile, from the very first day 
we found that we were stampeded. Now 
again, we had another stroke of luck. Since 
the contests were only for those through the 
sixth grade, a few of our good readers and 
daily visitors, some junior high school girls, 
felt keenly neglected. We decided to turn 
over most (if not all) of the clerical work in 
relation to the contest to them. They adored 
correcting the papers, keeping lists of the 
scores, and so on. In fact, they kept lists of 
every kind, none strictly necessary, but they 
enjoyed keeping them! They also helped in 
making up some of the contests. Their opin- 
ions were consulted concerning each day's 
affair. The six of them came in directly after 
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school closed, prepared scrap paper for the 
children who might need it, were ready and 
willing to help explain just what the new 
contest was, helped control the noise, organ- 
ized the collection of contest papers. Surpris- 
ingly too, in the case of many of the answers, 
the junior high girls looked them up in the 
card catalog to check on spelling or to see if 
the title actually existed in the library. They 
were inclined to be much stiffer as to grading 
than we should have been— in fact, we had 
to beg them not to be too hard on the third- 
graders, whose spelling was sometimes very, 
very far from the original. We found also 
that they made a schedule for themselves, 
half an hour on the floor answering questions, 
half an hour at the desk correcting papers. 
They even nominated their own official 
“bouncer” for the afternoons and their own 
code of what merited “bouncing.” It was 
very hard indeed on any child who was 
found cheating or misbehaving. Thus, the 
law was in their hands for the week. We had 
suggested they make paper bands to wear on 
their sleeves with the words “Library Aid.”’ 
The smaller children would be able to spot 
them better in the crowd. This idea also 
underwent many changes from day to day. 
They loved wearing the signs, and somehow, 
each day they had a new one on—with better 
printing or a new combination of colors. 
Never would they have begun their after- 
noon’s work without first pinning on their 
signs. The library aids became a real part of 
the week and they were certainly aids. 

We quite unintentionally got some more 
help, in this case, a little more dubious. Just 
before Mary Poppins Week I had been in- 
vited to attend the opening of a small library 
in the Hugh Roe O'Donnell School. I was 
a bit worried. Would the children from the 
Hugh Roe O'Donnell School forget our li- 
brary? The school had elected their own 
classroom librarians. I invited these minia- 
ture librarians of the third grade to be our 
special guests during Mary Poppins Week. 
Then, I forgot about it. Sure enough, they 
showed up in a group. In desperation, we 
put them at a desk by themselves, gave them 
stiff paper, pencils, crayons, rulers, and they 
made signs for themselves! These signs said 
“Hugh Roe O’Donnell Librarians.” Making 
these signs kept them busy for the rest of the 
week. Finally, in time for the last event, the 
Mary Poppins party, we had a band of chil- 
dren, each with his own sign proudly pinned 
to his arm. On that day they acted as very 
official hosts and hostesses, the meaning of 
which had been carefully explained to them. 
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Birthday cards had been popping in from 
everywhere. All of them showed care and 
love. One child found a four-leaf clover and 
made her card with the four-leaf clover glued 
on. Another decided to sew. Using pretty 
colored thread she sewed a birthday cake for 
Mary. Of course we had examples of verse. 
The cards that came as a result of the school 
projects were very gay in design, using mainly 
the motif of the umbrella, the carpetbag, and 
the hat. 

There had been no time to decorate the 
whole room in a real Mary Poppins manner. 
Besides, our children’s room is exceedingly 
large. We concentrated on one area, there- 
fore, until it became a Mary Poppins Corner. 
Even now I somehow feel that it is her corner 
and so do the children. Knowing that a fea- 
ture attraction was needed, I constructed a 
large paper-doll figure, Mary Poppins herself. 

At best I could hope only faintly to suggest 
her, begging the forgiveness of Mary Shep- 
ard, the illustrator. The simplest way to make 
the Mary Poppins paper-doll was to trace 
around a friend of mine who has a Mary 
Poppins figure. That’s exactly what hap- 
pened! The whole figure was made a little 
larger than reality to obtain an illusion of 
not-quite-but-a-little-more-than human size. 

We had planned to suspend Mary Poppins 
from the ceiling with balloons. But some- 
how, mysteriously, there did not seem to be a 
balloon in Boston that month. The problem 
also was: would balloons stay balloons for a 
week? And how many balloons would be 
needed per square foot of Mary? That re- 
quired too much science. We compromised 
and tried to suspend Mary between the lights 
on the ceiling. We tried every possible way, 
but Mary would sag or dangle in an un-Mary- 
like manner. I realized then that she should 
have been made like a kite with a wire or 
stick supporting her back and her arms, or 
she should have been strung like a puppet. It 
was too late for any improvising. We did the 
best we could. We tacked her to the wall 
above the fireplace with paper stars and paper 
balloons. 

All during the week the excitement had 
been growing. The contest winners were 
going to be announced at the party. The 
birthday cards were going to be judged. The 
best Mary Poppins poems were going to be 
read. And at the very end we were going to 
have a birthday party—and a birthday cake. 
Dorothy Nourse, our branch librarian, had 
promised to make one. It was beautiful in 
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pink and white, with ten and one-half 
candles, and HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO MARY 
POPPINS written on it. But something was 
missing. 

I had a queer feeling all along that I would 
have to dig up a real Mary Poppins from 
somewhere. Child after child had asked 
“Will Mary Poppins herself come?” Why 
couldn't I bluntly and simply say, ‘‘No, Mary 
Poppins will not come’? Instead I said, 
‘Maybe if the East Wind blows hard enough 
—maybe she will come.” The terrible part 
of maybe, the important and beautiful part, 
was that I was beginning to believe it myself. 
I had fallen into my own trap—or dream. 
My friend who had the Mary Poppins figure 
is also as much like Mary Poppins as anyone 
I know. I invited her. She did not promise 
she would come. After all, Mary Poppins 
herself never promised a thing. 

Saturday morning arrived. Long before 
nine o'clock, lines of children crowded the 
door. Our library aids were there, very much 
dressed up, with their signs on, and also pink 
corsages which the East Boston Branch staff 
made for them. The Hugh Roe O'Donnell 
librarians were there, shining like pennies 
and with their signs on. They were going to 
be ushers, too, along with their other duties. 
Before the doors opened, I had the library 
aids hide (the way you hide peanuts in a pea- 
nut hunt) slips of paper with words of all 
sorts chosen from the Mary Poppins books. 
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The library aids had made these, using their 
best printing art. We had hundreds of slips. 
There were two magic slips. These had the 
words: Umbrella, Carpet Bag. Our program 
was not going to begin until ten o'clock. In 
that interim we had a Mary Poppins Hunt 
with everyone hoping he would find the 
magic slips. This kept them busy as bees. 

Ten o'clock came! We began the pro- 
gram. The answers to the contests were 
given. The scores were announced. Winners 
stood up proudly and were applauded very, 
very loudly. Then some Mary Poppins poems 
were read by the young poets. Another storm 
of applause. Suddenly we were interrupted 
by the arrival of a great many telegrams 
wishing Mary Poppins the best possible birth- 
day. These were all opened and read to the 
audience, who approved of each telegram 
with thunderous noise. The telegrams were 
a surprise to me too. One of the assistants 
in the children’s room had made them up and 
then typed them out on blanks she obtained 
from the Western Union. 

It was time for the cake! With great cere- 
mony it was brought forth, with candles lit 
and very bright and expectant. There were 
hundreds of “‘ohs” and “ahs.” Then we gave 
the East Wind its real test. We all closed our 
eyes and sang “Happy Birthday Mary Pop- 
pins” and then when we opened our eyes 
again, yes, there she was! This time there 
was absolute silence. The East Wind had 
come through, Mary Poppins had come. 

The East Boston Branch Library would al- 
ways be a little different now. It had now 
entered the realm of possibility, an enchanted 
kingdom. If Mary Poppins had come, then, 
maybe, sometimes, Alice might come or the 
Peterkins or Ratty or Toad of Toad Hall. Or 
maybe . . . the possibilities are infinite, 
which is, of course, the great privilege we 
have in working with children’s books. 

What could be better than to move from 
the heart of the book to the heart of the 
child? The most inclusive meaning of edu- 
cation, according to John Dewey, denotes any 
change wrought in an individual as a result 
of experience. Though we could discuss what 
kind of change we want, for the moment it 
is sufficient simply to call it a change. The 
significant idea lies in the word experience 
or what he calls “experimental naturalism.” I 
think everything that happened during Mary 
Poppins Week could be classified under those 
words. Books are too inclined to be a part of 
our abstract education. The atmosphere of 
books is apt to be static. For that reason we 
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need an occasional stir, a few firecrackers: 
foreground, not only background. In the 
kind of competitive world we have today, it 
is not enough for the library just to be; it 
must make itself known, and if it has to turn 
a few somersaults, it will do it no harm. 
Our library is right next door to the mov- 
ies. The movie-house advertises its wares 
most dramatically right on the street. And so, 
occasionally, we have gone out on the street 
too—a bright poster right on the outside of 
our front door! Not only will the children 
see it, but the people who go by, Tony and 
his pushcart, the street cleaner, the milkman, 
the barber across the street, and Nick the 
vegetable man. These people are our public, 
too, even if they may not always know it. 


THE LATE MR. DOOLEY 


Mr. Dooley took a stroll around town the other 
day. Perhaps it was the nice warm sunshine which 
tempted him; or perhaps it was in celebration of 
the coming St. Patrick's Day, as who could doubt 
Mr. Dooley’s ancestry ? Especially as he was dressed 
in a bright green suit, with gold stickpin and gold- 
headed cane? 

Mr. Dooley, too, is an authority In Peace and 
in War. Finley Peter Dunne, a compatriot of Mr 
Dooley’s, is positive about that statement. 

Mr. Dooley, in company with a youthful friend, 
paused and then entered a local barber shop. The 
youthful friend was in pursuit of a haircut. Two 
barber chairs were vacant and the youthful friend 
of Mr. Dooley’s resignedly climbed into one of 
them. This left Mr. Dooley free to converse with 
the idle barber. The conversation waxed warm 
and intimate, and in due time Mr. Dooley’s youth 
ful friend absentmindedly left without him. 

Now young Beau Brummels hie themselves to 
the barber shop only on urgent suggestion of female 
members of their respective families; unless, of 
course, the girl friend has a first try in helping to 
keep up his appearance. So, some weeks later, the 
youthful friend of Mr. Dooley’s entered the barber 
shop again and again climbed resignedly into one 
of the chairs. 

Whereupon, Mr. Doley’s barber friend literally 
pounced with great glee and gusto upon the youth 
ful friend of the authority In Peace and in War,” 
and restored Mr. Dooley to his young friend's 
bosom. 

(Mr. Dooley, as you may have guessed, was a 
fugitive for several weeks from case one, row three, 
west aisle of the Upland Public Library. ) 

END 

You see, the barber didn’t know the little chap, 
and simply “borrowed” the book to read while he 
was having his hair cut. So, when the little chap 
left, the barber had to wait until he came in again 
to give him the book. You ask, ‘““Why didn’t the 
barber return the book to the library?’ Now I'll 
ask one. , 

RuTH N. WEst, Librarian 
Upland, California, Public Library 
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Let's Tell the World about Librarianship 


By Florrinell F. Morton * 


¢¢7 IBRARIANS have exciting things 

happen day after day—no one ever 
hears about them, though,”’ says Barbara, the 
young county librarian in Books on Wheels. 
To this her fiancé replies, ‘Poor fishes, why 
don’t they tell the world? That's the trouble 
with your crowd—you're too modest for your 
own good, and someday you'll be lost in the 
shuffle.”” In these later years librarians have 
been telling the world about their services. 
Library publicity and public relations have 
occupied much of the librarian’s time and 
thought. But while the librarian today is sell- 
ing the library to the public, is he taking his 
share of the responsibility for selling librar- 
ianship to promising young people? 

The need for librarians throughout the 
country is far greater than can be filled if 
enrollments in library schools continue at 
their present level. The need for superior li- 
brarians is greater than can be met with great- 
ly increased enrollments unless much more is 
done to direct desirable young people into 
the profession. Formerly, when viewing the 
shortage of librarians with alarm, we could 
place a large part of the blame on low salaries. 
Though salaries are still not high, they no 
longer are so low as to deter a person to whom 
other satisfactions matter from considering a 
profession which brings opportunities for val- 
uable and valued service to the community. 
Now that salaries have improved we can at- 
tack with greater enthusiasm that second ob- 
stacle—the lack of knowledge of librarian- 
ship among our young people. 

The high school librarian is in the most 
advantageous position in the recruitment pro- 
gram. She meets boys and girls at a time 
when they are exploring all possibilities in 
their attempt to choose their profession. The 
school librarian ‘has assumed responsibility 
for collecting, organizing, and making avail- 
able career materials in all fields. Has she 
done what she could to publicize her own pro- 
fession? Not a great deal has been written 
about librarianship which would interest the 
high school student, but has she used what 
there is to full extent ? 

The career stories are the best bait, and now 
we have five to offer. There is that old stand- 
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by, Marian-Martha, by Lucile Fargo, which 
carries its heroines from high school days 
through library school and gets them nicely 
settled into their first jobs. There is Books 
on Wheels, by Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter, 
which, in its story of the making of a librar- 
ian, quickly takes a young girl through college 
and library school, and then dwells on her 
first year as a bookmobile librarian. A “Kit- 
son Careers’ series book, it contains factual 
information, but manages to keep the story 
free of details of library techniques. Bright 
Heritage, by Marty Virginia Provines, is the 
story of a library page, who having decided 
upon librarianship in high school, spends her 
first year out of school as a page in a county 
library, and, as the book ends, starts up the 
long road through college and library school 
to her chosen profession. 

Butterfly Takes Command, a mystery story 
for girls by Helen Elmira Waite, tells of 
a somewhat flighty seventeen-year-old who 
finds in her summer job as student assistant 
in the public library her real interest and the 
challenge that leads her to librarianship as 
a career. And now in 1946 we have a new 
career story, With a High Heart, which was 
written by an experienced career story writer, 
Adéle de Leeuw. It is an exciting story of a 
library school student who works in a rural 
county library during a summer vacation. 
Though it is packed with action, it brings in 
our most cherished ideals of librarianship. 

The high school student, after being caught 
by the career story as bait, will need books of 
factual information about librarianship as a 
profession. Library Workers, by Alice V. 
Keliher, and Treasure Shelves, by Lucile 
Fargo, are designed specifically to give the 
answers the student seeks. The first, a “‘Pic- 
ture Fact” book, tells very simply the story of 
what libraries are and what librarians do, and 
in so doing makes use of numerous photo- 
graphs of actual library scenes. The second 
belongs to the ‘‘Way of Life” series. In it, a 
slim, but interesting story holds the facts 
together, and again photographs and other 
illustrations reinforce the words. Treasure 
Shelves goes into a bit more detail about the 
actual work of the librarian than does Librar) 
W orkers. 

(Continued on page 161) 
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No Fleas on You 


By Georgene Morrison * 


‘OBE good sweet maid, and let who will 

be clever,” is an adage oft quoted to 
tender-yeared females. This needs a bit of 
revision if it is to become the motto of the 
school librarian: ‘Sweet maid be good and 
clever.” 


Dose bums ! 


The librarian sometimes forgets that she 
is a member of the faculty. She might, in this 
absent-minded state, regard the teachers, the 
principal, and the superintendent as ogres 
working constantly against the library. She 
might be right. But she should adopt the 
attitude that teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents are fine, hardworking, overburdened 
souls that she must help. The good and clever 
librarian must impress on them that her burn- 
ing desire is to lighten their load with books, 
materials, pamphlets, and films. She must 
make the principal and superintendent sing 
praises of her help to the development of 
youth. She can use many little devices as a 
means to this end. 

Let us consider the problem of an un- 
cooperative faculty. First of all, make friends 
with the faculty. Have evenings of bridge 
and movies. Stop for a moment in your head- 
long dash down the hall to chat. Don’t go to 
extremes in sociability. Your work in school 
with faculty should be concentrated on school 
work. Now that you are on, ‘Hello Maisie” 
terms with a few teachers, start sending them 
bulletins and lists of material. Find out what 
units they will be working on, and arrange 
to have reams of material ready for them in 
the library. Ask them to suggest books for 
the library book order. And keep smiling! 

Send a monthly report on the library's ac- 
tivities to the principal. Sound out the man 
and judge whether it should be cozy or sta- 
tistical. Ask the principal to come to the li- 
brary. Plan to invite him when a class is busy 
integrating. Try to have faculty meetings and 
club meetings in the library. If changes are 
being made in the curriculum, ask the prin- 
cipal if you may work with the committee. 
Be an eager beaver! 

When you have a problem that you could 
easily solve yourself, ask the principal's opin- 
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ion. Men are always delighted to give advice. 
He will also appreciate your intelligence in 
realizing that he could offer invaluable aid. 
Show the principal and the superintendent 
the new A.L.A. postwar standards for librar- 
ies. Mention the regional library association 
and the prestige that membership would 
bring. Send articles to him that might be 
helpful in administration problems. Toot 
your own horn sweetly! 

Remember that the faculty hasn’t had the 
advantages of a library education. Lead them 
gently into the library paths. 


Suffer the Little Children 


Suffer with them. When a freckle-faced 
sixth-grader lets his ice cream cone drip over 
the encyclopedia, don’t do a Boris Karloff act. 
All you will accomplish is to frighten him out 
of the library forever. He won't stop eating 
ice cream. He isn’t a vandal. He just didn’t 
think. To him the encyclopedia isn’t as valu- 
able as a Superman comic book. Try to see 
his point of view. Then lead him gently from 
the library until he has finished his refresh- 
ment. 

If a big hulk of a senior looks at a catalog 
card and wants to know where the 293p. 
books are, don’t look at him as if he had just 
crawled out from under a stone. Give a little 
incidental instruction on the use of the card 
catalog. Then start planning bigger and bet- 
ter library instruction classes. Don’t curse 
that “dumb English teacher.” Make it your 
business to see that the children know how 
to use the library . . . and then see that they 
use it.” 

A school librarian isn’t a fixture at the 
desk. The children shouldn’t come to regard 
her as part of the equipment along with the 
stamp and the half-dead ivy. The good li- 
brarian buzzes quietly. She answers refer- 
ences for the children, does her technical 
processing, and guides reading with enthu- 
siasm .. . and a smile. She dresses well. 
The librarian doesn’t look as if she had been 
in mourning twenty-five years for a fifth 
cousin on her great-grandfather’s side. Her 
voice is soft and warm. She doesn’t screech 
or talk across the library. She is an example. 
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The children come to her for advice on 
how to apply for a scholarship, what kind 
of job to get, and help on assignments. She 
gives advice as if that child were her prime 
concern in the world. She can joke a little 
and still keep respect and discipline. Her 
library is neither a morgue nor a playground. 
She has the friendship of the children. She's 
a ‘‘sharp’’ character. 

Our model librarian sees that the atmos- 
phere of the library is attractive. With the 
advice of the science department, she occa- 
sionally waters the cactus given by the presi- 
dent of the board. She tries to keep the 
stuffed eagle (gift of the retiring principal ) 
de-fleaed. 

Her bulletin boards aren’t monuments of 
art. They are put up by the children, under 
her guidance. It is hoped they may stimulate 
an intellectual thirst. If this thirst is stimu- 
lated, the librarian provides some books to 
quench it. She doesn’t try to drown the child 
in seas of material. Children are easily fright- 
ened by too much learning. 


Days of Mothers 


Be gentle with the mothers. Try to forget 
that you raise their children for twelve years 
and they take all the credit. When an irate 
mother pounces on you, screaming that you 
twisted Bartholomew's arm, be patient. Take 
her to the workroom. Not to strangle her in 
private. To explain that you merely told 


Bartholomew to stop talking at the top of 
his lungs. Tell her Bartholomew is a fine boy, 
just a bit exuberant at times. You may think 
that you would like to eradicate Barthy, but 
ferhevvins sakes, don’t say it! 

Drink tea with the mothers at P.T.A. meet- 
ings. Show them what a fine girl you are. 
Join some town organizations — the college 
club, a church group, the Red Cross unit. 

Remember that mamma has as tough a time 
getting a pound of butter from the grocer as 
you do getting a book back from the bindery. 
Such things tend to frazzle nerves. You're 
being paid to smile. When mother buys a 
set of Little Known Facts Every Child Should 
Know and the Nancy Drew series, don’t 
give the call to arms. You read ’em once and 
look at you! Uh huh! Be friends with the 
mothers. They can help keep the atmosphere 
peaceful. 


In Conclusion 
It is not difficult to be a librarian par excel- 
lence. Just remember these few simple rules: 


1. Teachers are almost as intelligent as 
you. Handle them tactfully! 


N 


Principals will succumb eventually to 
charm and intelligent pressure. 

Be a combination of administrator, 
educator, scholar, human being .. . 
and work like a horse. 


Ww 


Be seeing you in Who’s Who in Library 


Service! 





THE RIGHT TIME 


N illustration showing how the so-called com- 

petitors of “reading of books” are turned into 

the actual antithesis of the word competitor, was an 

occasion when second-graders really competed for 

the book Hansel and Gretel to read, after having 
seen the play. 

A student librarian meandering along the halls 
at the Peabody Demonstration School, noticed some 
meeting or excitement in the auditorium. .. . 

Old Witch was brewing her double potion of 
devilish mischief in-a real witches’ cauldron within 
spitting distance of a poor tired little boy and a 
sleepy, little hungry girl. 

Alas! Too late! The spell is cast! Deep purples, 
yellows, and greens from Old Witch’s hypnotic 
magic brew have befuddled our Hansel and Gretel. 
The audience gasped as our little hero and heroine 
were groggily led to Witch’s pen to be fattened up 
for a gentle roasting in Witch's big iron oven. 

But who doesn’t believe in other kinds of magic 
besides witches’ potion and hocus-pocus? Our 
Hansel and Gretel knew a trick or two. 


Gretel, who was taken out of the pen to help 
Witch fatten Hansel first, used a little ingenuity in 
watching where the key was kept. Then she feigned 
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complete ignorance of how to light the oven for 
roasting Hansel. 

The fourth-graders knew exactly how to give 
Witch a very swift kick, and bang! clang! went the 
oven door and old Witch was left to stew in her 
own juice. 

This student librarian slipped hurriedly back to 
the library. There she was in need of a double 
potion of magic! She was immediately followed by 
the whole second grade, accompanied by their 
teacher (fifteen minutes before the bell), clamor- 
ing: “We saw a play! The fourth grade played 
Hansel and Gretel! We want the book!”’ 

When books on Hansel and Gretel gave out, the 
rest of the second-graders asked for titles of the 
same parallel—witches and magic. They wanted 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, Cinderella, 
The Sleeping Beauty, East o’ the Sun and West o’ 
the Moon, and Snow White and Rose Red. 

Movies, plays, and radio are motivators rather 
than competitors of reading, and librarians had 
better be on the alert for runs on reading interests 
—wherein lies our duty. 

IDELE WHITE WILSON 
T eacher-Librarian 
Lecompte, Louisiana 
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“Taste the Joy” 


By Helen C. Sill * 


Boxers mane of black hair glistened in 

the sunlight as she whirled about to an- 
nounce suddenly, ‘I love to help in the li- 
brary. It gives one such a wonderful feeling 
of being able to do something for someone 
else!” Such a comment held much signifi- 
cance, for Bobby, a private school pupil, had 
had thus far in her career more opportunity 
for having things done for her than for 
doing. In order that “doing” may be part of 
each student's experience, a social service pro- 
gram has been set up and the library is one 
field in which they participate. 

In the Fieldston School there are two cate- 
gories of student assistants: those who work 
one period per week, and those who devote 
three periods per week and receive school 
credit for their work. This latter group is 
given grades just as in any other school sub- 
ject. This work constitutes a course in library 
service. It may be briefly outlined as follows: 

Purposes of the course: 

1. To give students an opportunity to render 
worth-while service to the school 

2. To give students an understanding of li- 
brary methods and techniques 

Requirements: 

1. Each student must devote at least three full 
periods per week to library work 

2. Students are- expected to show initiative 
and creativeness as well as accuracy 

Content: 

The content of the course includes an 
understanding of the basic tools such as 
the Dewey Decimal Classification, the card 
catalog, the Cumulative Book Index and 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture; a thorough knowledge of circulation 
procedures; an opportunity to perform the 
mechanical processes necessary in prepar- 
ing new books for the shelves; the prepa- 
ration of displays and exhibits; and partici- 
pation in almost every type of library work. 


Not until a student has satisfactorily 
demonstrated that he has mastered the fol- 
lowing entrance requirements is he allowed 
to begin real work in the library: 

1. Know library rules 

2. Understand the arrangement of the library 

and the Dewey decimal classification 

3. File twenty book cards correctly 

4. Shelve ten books correctly 


* Librarian, Fieldston School, New York City. 
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5. Know how to open the library in the morn- 
ing and take charge during the rush period 
just before nine o'clock; also how to close 
the library in the afternoon—which involves 
keeping circulation records as well as putting 
the library in order 


6. Make out and distribute fine slips 


7. Know how to charge books, pamphlets, and 
magazines 


8. Pass an examination based on the foregoing 
outline 


During the past four years students have 
done thirty-five different kinds of tasks in the 
library. This has included taking charge of 
the desk, accessioning, putting call numbers 
on new books, typing cards and pockets, filing 
library cards, making out overdue notices, ar- 
ranging displays, mending, reading shelves, 
inventorying, drawing catalog cards for books 
which have been discarded or lost, preparing 
magazines and books for the bindery, search- 
ing in the Cumulative Book Index for au- 
thors’ complete names for books about to be 
cataloged, typing book orders, and making 
bibliographies. 

A short time ago in an attempt to evaluate 
the community service program for library 
assistants, a brief questionnaire was given to 
those students who had taken the course. 
Twenty-three questionnaires were distributed 

eighteen filled in and returned. 

This was the questionnaire: 

Instructions 

1. Do not sign your name 

2. Answer the questions briefly 

3. Place your answers in the black box on 
the librarian’s desk 

Ouestionnaire 

1. What, in your opinion, is the value of the 
library course ? 
a. to students 
b. to the school 


2. What lasting skills, attitudes or apprecia- 
tions do you have as a result of this work ? 


Varied answers were received, but two or 
three reactions seemed to prevail: 
1. That this course is an excellent way to 
learn how to use a library 


2. That the student gets real satisfaction from 
doing work of value to others 


3. That the work done by students is neces- 
sary to facilitate the work of the library in 
the school 


(Continued on page 157) 
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The Library and the Study Hall 


By William Pine * 


O many school principals the use of the 
library by students assigned to the study 
hall presents a very difficult problem. They 
are annoyed at seeing students reading maga- 
zines, browsing about the bookshelves, or 
reading a sports story when, as they believe, 
the students should be studying and prepar- 
ing their lessons in the study hall. Too, many 
of these students are among those who have 
bad office records or are doing poor work in 
their classes. Many school librarians are at a 
loss to find the answer that will convince their 
superior that library use during study periods 
is justified, practical, and beneficial. 


Most librarians agree that students should 
be permitted to use the resources of the li- 
brary during study periods, that they should 
not be hampered in their choice of reading 
materials, and that the library during this 
time should be used as a library, not as a study 
hall. In some schools study periods are held 
in the library where rigid supervision is main- 
tained and only the use of textbooks allowed. 
Oftentimes such conditions exist because of 
the lack of adequate study hall space or an 
increased number of students registered. 
There are, however, some schools which have 
adequate study hall facilities and yet follow 
the practice of permitting the students to use 
the library only for work that is directly re- 
lated to their studies, research work for a term 
paper, or the selection of a book for a report 
in English. In such schools students can use 
the library as a library only before and after 
school, or during their lunch period. 


Fundamental Part 


Technically the library is a fundamental 
part of the school’s curriculum; it is a clear- 
inghouse for all school activities, a focal 


point of all subjects taught. It is a place 


where reading habits are formed, where 
remedial reading is fostered, interests en- 
riched. The school will boast of the facilities 
of the library, its equipment, location, and 
beauty. It will take pride in the fact that the 
students are molded and shaped into man- 
hood during their stay at the school, and that 
on being graduated they are ready to face the 


© Librarian, St. John’s Preparatory School, Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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world as well rounded citizens, equipped and 
fit for the duties of life. A great amount of 
money is spent to have these ideals realized, 
and the library is among those departments 
which receive a lion’s share of the budget. 

If the school is to train the student, mold 
and fashion him into an intelligent citizen, it 
must teach him to use his leisure time profit- 
ably; it must cultivate and enrich his inter- 
ests; it must stir up in him a wholesome en- 
thusiasm for sports, hobbies, and recreational 
activities. The student must be trained in the 
proper selection of reading materials; he must 
become familiar with the. resources which a 
library has to offer; he should become ac- 
quainted with the better books and magazines 
which are kept in libraries. School librarians 
do not censure books, but rather, they select 
the better things to read; they guide, direct, 
and encourage a desire for that which is good. 

Since the books and magazines in the li- 
brary are the fruits of years of training and 
have been skillfully chosen, why should they 
be kept from those who are eager for them ? 
The school cannot force the student to come 
before school or to remain after school, nor 
can it deprive him of his deserving lunch hour 
so that he may use the library. The training 
that is to be received through the library 
must be given during the school day. The 
school librarian maintains proper supervision 
throughout the day and the activity that is 
present is one of an orderly and intellectual 
nature. How many bits of information can 
be gleaned by a visit to the library ; how many 
worth-while interests born that will stay with 
the student in later life? How many students 
would ever know about the resources of a li- 
brary if the school did not have one? 


How many students would walk five or six 
blocks to their nearest library to borrow a 
book or read the magazines? Many instead 
would prefer to go to the nearest paper. stand 
and buy a pulp magazine because it was at 
hand and because their interests were not de- 
veloped in the better things, or because they 
do not know that other things exist. The 
school library is the place to train the student 
in the proper selection of reading materials 
and such training should not be denied him 
when the opportunity presents itself. 

(Continued on page 155) 
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Libraries Cooperate in Book Fair 


By Eunice Coston * 


Book fairs may be an old story to some 

sections but spring of 1946 brought the 
first one ever to be held in Atlanta. Libraries 
were invited to participate and accepted with 
alacrity. For here was an event dealing with 
books; hence, book-minded people would 
come by the thousand (over 10,000, as it 
turned out). This meant a ready-made audi- 
ence for publicity about books, not only new 
but old, books by class, rare books—books, 
the business of the library as well as of the 
bookstore, and books that would be available 
only in the library. 

The librarian was appointed exhibit chair- 
man and started in January, with her com- 
mittees, to make plans for the fair in late 
April. A large room just off the main room 
at the city auditorium was assigned to these 
exhibits and a plan drawn up by committees 
from school and college libraries as well as 
from the public library, with the cooperation 
of the display department of one of the stores 
financing the fair. 

The central theme of the public library ex- 
hibit was based on the sociologist’s division of 
activities in which all communities partici- 
pate: earning a living, making a home, bring- 
ing up children, government, worship, and 
play. A large, blown-up picture of the Carne- 
gie Library was mounted and cut off along the 
building line and set up over the tables, giving 
a three-dimensional appearance. A flag on 
top bearing the caption, THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVES THE COMMUNITY, was the motif for 
the exhibit. Specially-built tables, with books 
for legs and horses’ heads for book ends, held 





trays of books on various subjects and book- 
lists to match. Lists were prepared on phases 
of the six activities, such as: Making a Living, 


* Head, Periodical Department, Carnegie Library, At 
lanta, Georgia. 
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Rearing the Young, and also such subdivis- 
ions of the main subject as: Cooking for 
Moderns, Green Grows the Garden, Hobbies, 
and other appealing titles, which were borne 
off by the thousand. In addition, among the 
material for distribution was a green folder 
giving, in gay figures and other illustrations, 
the services available through the Carnegie 
Library. The library was represented as a sort 
of daisy, the center being the main library, 
with petals bearing the names of branches, the 
county branches forming a separate leaf clus- 
ter, as did the two Negro branches, and one 
single leaf for the Library for the Blind. 





The Model Home Library was the Mecca 
for many people who want just that. The 
books, which were selected by a committee of 
librarians, were displayed in a beautiful break- 
front, flanked by easy chairs upholstered in 
red leather, the furniture being loaned by one 
of the department stores which backed the 
fair. Corner bookcases opposite marked the 
limits of the room, their tops providing space 
for an atlas and a dictionary. Rug, reading 
lamp, and vases of flowers completed the 
homelike atmosphere. The basic list of books, 
““Books—So Nice to Come Home To,” con- 
tained one hundred and twenty titles and in- 
cluded the “backbone books” in music, art, 
poetry, drama, and so on, while a ready refer- 
ence shelf and the Child’s Own Bookshelf 
gave a well rounded family library. 

Materials from the local colleges were used 
in glass cases and also in the art collection 
corner. First editions of Robert Frost from 
Agnes Scott College and fine old vellum- 
bound books as well as the elaborate com- 
mercial bindings of today made up one case; 
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another was devoted to a collection of Lewis 
Carroll from a private Atlanta collection, with 
twenty foreign translations and such unusual 
editions as one in Esperanto and one in Pit- 
man’s shorthand. Emory University Library 
furnished two cases of incunabula, early Eng- 
lish printed books, an illuminated manuscript 
copy of the Koran in early Arabic on trans- 
parent vellum, and rare Americana, including 
numerous maps shown from the works of 
early travelers. 

An exhibit attracting a great deal of inter- 
est was the Negro literature alcove which was 
‘neem and executed by a committee of li- 

rarians and faculty members of the Negro 
colleges. The background was a large impres- 
sionistic map of the two hemispheres showing 
in different colors the distribution of the 
world’s 210,000,000 Negroes according to 
their location, first, in the Negro sovereign 
states—Haiti and Liberia; secondly, in the 
Negro colonies—the West Indies and Africa; 
and thirdly, in the countries in which Negroes 
are a minority group—the United States, 
Latin America, and the Union of South 
Africa. Booklists on various aspects of the 
Negro in literature were distributed. The 
booth was manned at all times by members of 
the committee. 


The ART THROUGH BOOKS corner had not 
only beautiful books for their display but art 
objects, such as rare porcelains, ivories, and 
jade lent from the High Museum collection 
and from private collections. Posters with 
captions such as Art in Everyday Life, and 
Ask Your Librarian for Books on Art 
were done by students of art. Two GI house 
plans from the architecture department of the 
Georgia School of Technology, with books on 
housing, interiors, and exteriors, attracted a 
great deal of attention in those hopefuls who 
expect to build some day. 

School libraries cooperated by showing the 
part books play in developing a wholesome, 
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well rounded personality in boys and girls. A 
colorful mural poster pictured a boy and girl 
led by books from a world of crime, ugliness, 
and lack of achievement to a new life in which 
guided reading helps them develop individual 
talents and interests and makes it possible for 
them to take a real place in the world. Posters 
and booth arrangement were done with the 
assistance of teachers and pupils of Bass 
Junior High School. Books to illustrate the 
ideas presented in the posters were displayed. 

The exhibit of Georgia and Atlanta ma- 
terial was one of the most popular spots, made 
colorful by hand-painted portraits of Indian 
chiefs who figured in early Georgia history 
and also rare and original maps of Colonial 
Georgia. Periods of Georgia history were 
represented from Indian and Colonial days 
down to the present, these coming from the 
collections in the State Archives and History 
Department, the Atlanta Historical Society, 
and the Carnegie Library. Rare items such as 
the original correspondence between early 
Georgia governors and a bound volume of 
Colonial records were shown. Among con- 
temporary items the most important was the 
complete collection of all the editions, both 
domestic and foreign, of Gone with the 
Wind, which have been presented by Mar- 
garet Mitchell to the Carnegie Library. Edi- 
tions include English, French, German, Span- 
ish, Hungarian, Finnish, Japanese, Rouma- 
nian, and so on—about twenty foreign lan- 
guages. 

The crowds that filled the hall, the eager- 
ness with which visitors collected the book- 
lists and made notes of books exhibited, was 
but one more proof of the need for libraries 
to advertise their wares. What boots it to 
have all our treasures hidden in dusty stacks 
when a hungry reading public is ignorant of 
their very existence? 


LIBRARY AND STUDY HALL 
(Continued from page 153) 


Let us not translate “study period’’ too lit- 
erally. The student may have his lessons pre- 
pared; he may not be in the mood for study 
and would prefer to do his work at home. 
As Miss Fargo points out in her Library in 
the School, ‘the librarian comes to the con- 
clusion that students do what sensible adults 
do: mix hours of pleasure and relaxation with 
the sterner duties of the day, and burn the 
candle a little longer to accomplish tomor- 
row’s tasks.’ 
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Pinocchio, Art, 


and a Pushcart 


By Dorothy F. Nourse * 





ig all started very simply when a patron 

asked us to have a little art exhibit in the 
library during Art Week. Thus began one of 
our most interesting and worth-while pub- 
licity ventures. 

Imagine our surprise when one very busy 
afternoon late in October great bundles and 
rolls of pictures were dumped unceremoni- 
ously on our juvenile charging desk, with the 
words, ‘Here is the art exhibit.” When the 
wrappings and strings were undone we dis- 
covered brilliant drawings representing each 
school district in East Boston and ranging 
from the wobbly crayon work of the kinder- 
garten to the finished water colors of the high 
school. The pictures of the elementary and 
junior high schools were for the most part 
mounted in fours on large white mats of 
which there were forty-eight large and six 
half-sized mounts! Four large, brilliant 
murals and sixteen water colors and pencil 
sketches represented the art work of the high 
school. Not only was the quantity of the 
exhibit overwhelming, but also the quality. 
Vitality, vivid color, life, motion, and imagi- 
nation characterized every drawing. 

The theme of the exhibit was East Boston 
as seen by the youthful artists. Never was 
there such a gay, colorful, happy East Boston 
as in these pictures. To the casual visitor, this 
district is a dingy, ugly, overcrowded section, 
with few parks or trees and a dense popula- 
tion mostly Italian with a sprinkling of 
people from many other lands. It is an island 
with many wharves, drydocks for ship repair- 


* Branch Librarian, East Boston, Massachusetts, Branch 
Library. 
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ing, defense industries, and part of the fa- 
mous Charlestown Navy Yard. Another im- 
portant fact is that the East Boston Branch 
Library, established in 1870, was the first 
branch library in the United States. With a 
dashing use of vivid color, the stores, the 
Italian open markets, the streets, the harbor 
views, the ships, the beaches, pushcarts, 
churches, schools, and even the libraries were 
pictured with skill and originality. Life in 
East Boston is a gay, exciting affair to our 
imaginative, dark-eyed children. Imagine 
how alive, cheerful, and bright all this color 
and gaiety made our two ninety-foot reading 
rooms! It was so attractive that we asked to 
have it remain for the entire month of No- 
vember and used it as a motif for Children’s 
Book Week which followed Art Week. 

With this original exhibit of such size and 
talent, we naturally wanted as many people 
as possible to enjoy it, so we invited the teach- 
ers to a tea. The first idea of a simple affair 
of tea with “‘store” cookies seemed inadequate 
for such a fine exhibition, so a real party with 
little sandwiches, salad-filled cream puffs, and 
sugarless homemade cookies was planned in- 
stead. Since this was the first time that some 
of these teachers had visited our library, we 
all felt pleased to make new friends. We also 
established a new, informal, and-more inti- 
mate relationship with both the schools and 
the teachers. 

The staff had long dreamed of a fiesta, and 
because the art exhibit was predominantly 
Italian in spirit, we decided to feature the 
Italian side of East Boston for Children’s 
Book Week. The focal point of this was a 
fine pushcart borrowed from a local fish 
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dealer, who lent it to us with the understand- 
ing that he would need it on Tuesday and 
Thursday nights to get his fish! This cart, 
freshly painted green and gaily decorated 
with scalloped red and purple trimmings, 
featured a village green on which dolls in 
Italian costume danced. The staff had a won- 
derful time dressing the dolls which were in- 
herited from an exhibit of some fifteen years 
ago, and a monkey was fashioned from felt 
window stripping. Italian stories written in 
English and Italian flanked the figures. A 
huge Pinocchio, which stood beside a wheel, 
proclaimed to all that “The pushcart is kindly 
loaned by Caruso’s Sea Food Market.” 

Instead of the usual Saturday morning 
story hour in the children’s room, a special 
Italian program of Italian songs, stories, and 
dances climaxed this joint celebration of Art 
and Children’s Book Week. This was care- 
fully planned and rehearsed, some ingenuity 
and borrowing being necessary to find native 
costumes for all the “actors.” As special 
guests, the eighty-seven artists whose pictures 
were on display were invited to the program. 

It is difficult to determine the tangible re- 
sults of this joint Art and Children’s Book 
Week celebration. The three East Boston 
weekly newspapers printed our articles on the 
exhibit and on Book Week. We felt that this 
brought the library to the attention of many 
and consequently was good advertising. All 
too frequently in such neighborhoods as ours, 
the library is regarded as a scholarly public 
institution of learning, which seems rather 
alien and formidable to a foreign public. We 
feel that this celebration helped to give the 
district a friendlier and more informal feel- 
ing toward our library. Since we featured the 
work of the East Boston schools and the 
children’s dramatic pictures of their own 
neighborhood, the library tended to become 
a more integral part of the community. It 
also emphasized our interest and appreciation 
of local ability and indicated the contribution 
the individual child could make to the library. 
To the children who took part in the songs 
and dances and to the “library aids” who 
seated the audience, took the pushcart to its 
owner on Tuesday and Thursday nights, and 
ran innumerable errands, it gave a means of 
self-expression and an opportunity personally 
to help their library. To the staff, it was fun 
and a challenge to give of their ideas and 
ingenuity. While all of us worked very hard 
during this period, since November is one of 
our busiest months, the staff enjoyed the en- 
thusiasm and obvious delight of our patrons 
old and young. 
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“TASTE THE JOY” 
(Continued from page 152) 


A brief tabulation and summary of the 
answers follows: 


I. a (1) Students learn how to use a library—15 

(2) Gives satisfaction in serving community 
me 

(3) Student gets ‘‘a feeling of pride in the 
library which is necessary so as to avoid 
carelessness of books and behavior in the 
library’’"—2 

(4) Gives student a chance ‘‘to do work that 
is usually very boring but which type of 
work may confront a person in later 
life’ —1 

(5) Gives student a chance to do work other 
than that of classroom—1 

(6) Gain greater appreciation for library—1 

(7) Vocational training—1 

(8) Gives necessary credit for graduation—1 


b (1) Expedites work of library—8 

(2) Saves the time of librarian for more im- 
portant work—S5 

(3) “I don’t believe it is of too much value 
to the school and the library would still 
be run efficiently if the course were non- 
existent’’—2 

(4) Absolutely necessary with present staff- 
ing of library—1 

(5) “Inefficient at times and does more for 
students than school, but the students 
are the school, too, for that matter’’—1 

(6) “It could stand more’’—1 

(7) “Many people’s opinion of the school 
has been heightened when they hear it 
offers such a course’’—1 

II. Lasting skills 

(1) Use of library—11 

(2) Realized what a nuisance careless use of 
a library is to others—2 

(3) “Gives one time to devote for work that 
will be helpful to others’’—1 

(4) “Appreciate the agony of librarians!” 
all 


“Mainly you appreciate what a job the 
librarian does’’—1 


(5) Improves typing—1 

(6) Learned filing—1 

(7) Learned thoroughness—1 

(8) Prepared for working in a college li- 
brary—1 

(9) None of importance—1 


— 


All in all, the course has been as gratifying 
to the librarian as to the students, but it can 
be so only when the person in charge believes 
wholeheartedly in the project and that chil- 
dren can be efficient. She must expect the best 
and accept the inevitable mistakes as part of 
learning. (These are not trained assistants 
but adolescent trainees.) And, finally, she 
must remember constantly that the educa- 
tional values to the child always come before 
perfection in library detail. 
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“Let’s Tell A Story” 


By Kathryn Kohberger sk 


A RADIO program, “Let's Tell a Story,” 

broadcast by the children’s department 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh over 
Station WCAE, is a result of the present trend 
toward utilization of radio in effective class- 
room education. Now that war restricted 
materials are being manufactured for civilian 
use, funds set aside by the schools during war 
years can be spent for audio equipment to 
receive broadcasts. Many Schools of the Air 
have been organized on regional, state, and 
local bases. Some schools have established 
school-owned stations as a result of the war- 
time development of Frequency Modulation 
(FM) broadcasting. In most localities, such 
as Pittsburgh, the programs are broadcast over 
the facilities of one of the local commercial 
stations. 

Historically speaking, the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh followed the schools in its en- 
trance to radio broadcasting for children. At 
the beginning of the school year 1945-1946 
the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education 


* Special Assistant, Boys and Girls Department, Car 
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began to broadcast five fifteen-minute educa- 
tional programs each week over Westing 
house Station KDKA. These programs were 
designed to supplement and enrich the cur 
riculum of upper elementary grades through 
high school. The broadcasts were so success 
ful that another local station, WCAE, asked 
the schools to utilize time over their facilities. 
In response to this request the Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education and the Carnegie 
Library prepared a fifteen-minute storytelling 
program called ‘‘Let’s Tell a Story.’’ This was 
the first program beamed at the primary 
grades. 

Before the broadcasts began, a list of sto 
ries was drawn up by the library and sub 
mitted to primary school teachers for ap 
proval. The teachers numbered the list in 
order of preference and from their decisions 
the final program was made. We received 
promptly publishers’ permission to use the 
stories and in no instances were we asked to 
pay for the right to reproduce the script. For 
this privilege we acknowledge author, title, 
and publisher over the air. 
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Publicity for the forthcoming series was 
concentrated in all the schools, all parent- 
teacher associations, and all the public li- 
braries. Station WCAE took photographs of 
the storyteller. These illustrated an attractive 
leaflet announcing the story program, and the 
leaflets were distributed throughout the city. 
The Board of Education informed the city 
and county schools by mimeographed form 
letters. 

Each week the wire recording machine and 
the library storyteller visited a different city 
school. There, before a selected classroom, 
the record of the next week’s broadcast was 
made. After the storyteller finished, the wire 
could be rewound and the class listen again 
to the story. This classroom method of re- 
cording enabled us to get the children’s com- 
ments and reactions on the wire, and it gave 
the storyteller an audience that supplied the 
natural atmosphere for her art. 

Once our broadcasts got under way such a 
keen interest in our work was expressed by 
the whole community that our best opportu- 
nity for publicity lay with our audience itself. 
We welcomed all comers to be part of the 
group that listened to the story and watched 
the wire recording being made. Many times 
we had as our guests parents, educators, rep- 
resentatives of the radio station, local librar- 
ians, teachers studying radio work, and spe- 
cial classes of older students. 

Fortunately for us the wire recording ma- 
chine provides a perfect medium for story- 
telling. It is as informal as talking before an 
Irish peat fire. School principals who ex- 
pected to see us drive up to their doors with 
a truck-load of recording equipment, were 
surprised to find us arrive with a microphone 
and one small box which needed only to be 
plugged into any convenient light socket. A 
few minutes of maneuvering with switches 
and we were ready to begin the recording. 
If something went wrong we rewound the 
wire and made a new transcription. We could 
always play it back and hear the story the way 
it would sound over the air the next week. 
More than this, the children could participate 
by singing or dramatization, and their efforts 
could also be heard over the wire. 

Every week, excluding county schools and 
parents and preschool listeners, more than 
8,545 Pittsburgh school children hear the li- 
brary storyteller over the air. An estimated 
17,000 children in county schools are regular 
listeners as well. It is the only radio story 
hour to which the children listen during the 
school session in a regularly scheduled class 
period. So far as we know, it is also the only 
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program of its kind in the country to be re- 
corded in the school before an actual audience 
of boys and girls. 


“Let’s Tell a Story” came to the air with an 
already organized radio public. Every ele- 
mentary school with adequate radio equip- 
ment turned on its dials to hear us at 1:15 
on Tuesday afternoons. Teachers and pupils 
took time to listen together and to share in 
the discussions that followed our broadcast. 
Before the program was two months old, the 
library and the schools took advantage of this 
organization of listeners and sent out ques- 
tionnaires to judge the worth of the program. 
The questionnaires were worded not only to 
tabulate answers but also to encourage criti- 
cisms and suggestions. We wanted to know 
if the maturity level of the programs was 
appropriate for our audience. Did the broad- 
casts provide valuable educational experi- 
ence? What suggestions could be given to 
improve the series? What motivation for fur- 
ther activity did the program provide? What 
other broadcasts did the primary grades want 
the coming year? 


Although the questionnaire concerned one 
particular program, most of the schools had 
become regular listeners and their comments 
were offered not only for the program in 
question but for the entire series as well. The 
splendid reaction of the schools to the story 
hour was overwhelming. The schools felt a 
great need for stories for the primary grades, 
and considered story-telling valuable from an 
educational standpoint. There were requests 
for more programs, some to be planned 
around music, literature, and nature study 
and some beamed to children nine to eleven 
years old. 


It was satisfying to find out that for many 
enthusiastic children who answered our ques- 
tionnaires, “‘Let’s Tell a Story’’ was the first 
training in radio listening. Such young chil- 
dren begin to listen to the radio long before 
they are able to read. Few commercial pro- 
grams are being broadcast for them, and what 
are broadcast are usually far beyond their 
maturity level. Practically none of these 
broadcasts lead the child to planned channels 
of active participation once the radio is 
switched off. 

Storytelling programs such as our own con- 
sider the child’s interest and lead him along 
the way to libraries and books. Through the 
beloved and familiar device of story-telling, 
the very youngest of the radio public can be 
trained to develop their own standards of 
discrimination and judgment. 
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The Quiz Invades the Library 


By Virginia Haviland * 


OVER charging desk and telephone, the 

quiz has made wholesale invasion into 
urban libraries in a daily inquiry for answers 
to the Tello-Test. Beyond that it has invaded 
a small branch of the Boston Public Library 
in a weekly testing of wits by young people. 
Here, at the Phillips Brooks Branch Library, 
in Readville, it has had more than a year of 
regular following, and it looks as though it 
has come to stay. 

The idea grew out of mimeographed lists 
of book questions, first devised for Book 
Week in 1942. Proving one of our most suc- 
cessful and popular library efforts to adver- 
tise books, this led later to a similar written 
quiz for another Book Week when large 
groups of children came to the library every 
day to work out the answers. In the summer 
of 1945, in an effort to hold together an in- 
terested group of children during the vacation 
period, a weekly oral quiz was tried, and it 
has, by demand, been continued since as a 
regular half-hour after-school program dur- 
ing the school year and a morning meeting 
during the summer. 

During both summer and winter the group 
has ranged from second to ninth grades. We 
have felt that we should like to make this a 
junior high school affair, or perhaps limit it 
to those at least fifth grade and above, but we 
have not wished to turn away the little ones 
who run in each week for a chair as near as 
possible to the leader, because they listen with 
great interest and they can and do participate 
on occasion. At one time seven-year-old Mary 
was the only one who knew Tom the Water 
Baby. 

As leader in the quiz, the children’s librar- 
ian sits at her desk, with children before her 
in two informal groups. The judge-score- 
keeper, a library assistant, sits near to help 
decide which child’s hand is the first raised 
when everyone wants to answer at once, for 
it is this child who has the privilege of an- 
swering and possibly scoring for his side. 

Teams are named by the tag Bee The 
most frequent choices are Quiz Kids and Quiz 
Masters because of interest in popular radio 
programs. During the World Series season, 


* Children’s Librarian, Phillips Brooks Branch, Boston 
Public Library, Readville, Massachusetts. 
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however, the leader suddenly found herself 
addressing questions to the Red Sox and the 


Tigers or the Braves. Then again, it was Rus- 
sia versus Great Britain, or Readville against 
New York. Boys and girls sit with different 
teammates each week, a democratic arrange- 
ment which happens naturally, because new 
entrants call for different balancing of grades 
within the two sides each time. This, together 
with the emphasis on teamwork instead of 
individual scoring, makes a program which is 
highly significant as a group experience. 

Most of our questions have been made up 
by the leader and scorekeeper. This has had 
the advantage of allowing emphasis on spe 
cial books or classics, and the repetition of 
emphases where weaknesses in knowledge or 
a complete vacuum are spotted. It also makes 
it easier to balance questions for age-range 
and to provide for variety. However, it is 
likely that under certain circumstances chil- 
dren could be stimulated to submit useful 
questions, and that there would be both value 
and fun for them in doing so. 


Types of questions used in our quiz have 
widened in variety. At first it was purely a 
book quiz, involving titles, authors, charac- 
ters, incidents, and places in books, but chil- 
dren asked for geography, history, and spell- 
ing. When we tried questions about places, 
people, and events, and sticklers in spelling, 
the response proved their worth both in fun 
and information. 


Favorite kinds of questions are as many as 
interests in school. Those preferring geogra- 
phy like questions involving the place names 
in lesser known areas of the world—the loca- 
tion of cities, mountains, and rivers. They 
like to be stimulated by a double question in- 
volving perhaps two locations and a direc- 
tion, such as “If your airplane schedule reads 
Teheran and then Athens, in what direction 
are you flying?” Favorite history questions 
are those which ask for three famous events 
or persons to be placed in proper chrono 
logical order. Many take special delight in 
book questions. Most popular are those ask- 
ing for three titles containing a reference to 
something like the weather, or dress, or food. 
Imagination enters here and there is occa- 
sional fun with a pun. 
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Any question is enjoyed if worded to in- 
clude the child as the “‘you”’ in such as these: 
“If you spend a week end with . . . (George 
Washington Carver, etc.), what might you be 
likely to talk about ?” or ‘‘If you travel to the 
countries suggested by these books, where 
will you be going?” 

The mention of an intriguing situation in 
a story, something like the doughnut machine 
episode in Homer Price or the incident where 
Rufus M. descends the library coal shute to 
get a library card, serves both to create fun 
and give easy advertising for the book. 

A discussion of the results of such a quiz 
as this brings up the most important values 
which are claimed for reading — recreation 
and information. These come both from the 
quiz per se and from the reading it induces. 
Going beyond the publicizing of a book likely 


to be popular anyway, more significant, both 
for children and leader, is the revelation of 
gaps in general reading. Ignorance of the 
classics is cause for emphasizing again and 
again episodes and characters out of such liv- 
ing books as Winnie the Pooh, The Wind in 
the Willows, or Alice. The wise child, be- 
coming aware of this, seeks to make up for 
his deficiencies by investigating such books. 
If this advertising does not wholly succeed in 
popularizing the classics, it at least gives 
prominence to names often present in allu- 
sions out of children’s literature. 

The quiz has very definite possibilities for 
stimulating interest in general information. 
Questions involving people and events in his- 
tory, or in the news today, offer the leader an 
opportunity to clear up haziness or ignorance 
of something we may think an everyday bit of 

(Continued on page 172) 
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(Continued from page 149) 


Public Libraries in the Life of the Nation, 
by Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, although pre- 
pared for college students, would be useful 
with high school seniors. It is more compre- 
hensive than its title implies, covering urban 
and rural public libraries, and school and spe- 
cial libraries. Since it is written to help young 
people decide if librarianship is the career for 
them, it includes job descriptions, qualifica- 
tions for various types of work, salaries to be 
expected, and many other items of informa- 
tion of interest to prospective librarians. Stu- 
dents who have read Treasure Shelves and Li- 
brary Workers might “graduate” to Public 
Libraries in the Life of the Nation, and the 
school librarian who undertakes to advise her 
students about librarianship will find it an 
ever helpful source of information. 


While career stories will help to motivate 
interest in librarianship as a career, and in- 
formational books will answer the questions 
asked about the profession, another type of 
book is needed to cinch the decision—the per- 
sonal narrative in which the librarian tells of 
his own experiences and reveals the satisfac- 
tions which he has found in the practice of the 
profession. Of this type there is little to offer 
the young person of high school age. Librar- 
ians, in reminiscing, have written for a read- 
ing public consisting largely of their col- 
leagues. Phyllis Fenner, however, in “Oxr 
Library’ has written of her experiences as an 
elementary school librarian in a way that 
would interest teachers, librarians, and young 
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ABOUT LIBRARIANSHIP 


people alike. It is a charming book, and has 
no doubt made many a convert to librarian- 
ship, and especially to school librarianship. 

Then there are pamphlets, leaflets, and pe- 
riodical articles that are helpful in recruiting. 
The A.L.A. Board of Education for Librar- 
ianship has prepared a list which includes 
such materials in addition to some of the 
books mentioned herein and others, and will 
send it to you on request. 

Books alone will not do the trick, but books 
describing librarianship recommended by a li- 
brarian who obviously enjoys her work can go 
a long way toward bringing into the profes- 
sion the kind of young people who will make 
of it a profession that will sell itself in time to 
come. 

Fiction 

DE LEEUW, ADELE. With a High Heart. Mac- 
millan, 1946. 

FarGo, Lucite F. Marian-Martha. Dodd, 1936. 

LINGENFELTER, MARY REBECCA. Books on 
Wheels. Funk and Wagnalls, 1939. 

PROVINES, MARY VIRGINIA. Bright Heritage. 
Longmans, Green, 1939, 

WalTEe, HELEN E. Butterfly Takes Command. 
Macrae Smith, 1944. 


Informational Books 


Farco, Lucite F. Treasure Shelves. 
Peterson, 1941. 

KELIHER, ALICE V., ed. Library Workers. Hatr- 
per, 1940. 

ROSSELL, BEATRICE SAWYER. 
in the Life of the Nation. 
Association, 1943. 


Personal Narrative 
FENNER, PHYLLIS. “Our Library.” Day, c1942. 


Row, 


Public Libraries 
American Library 
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Turns with a Bookworm 


By Irene Fisse * 


Book titles in pantomime were staged 
by the staff of the St. Louis, Missouri, 
Public Library at a dinner given in honor of 
Charles H. Compton on his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary at the St. Louis Library. There was 
no stage set, just a background of bookshelves 
and bulletin board covered with book jackets. 
Enter Bookworm. (Girl dressed in green- 
and-tan-striped awning material, long tail, 
large book around body. ) 

Bookworm: Good evening, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. May I worm my way into your atten- 
tion? My, my, but it’s good to get out into the 
air fora bit. Heh, heh, you have no idea how 
many years I've been eating my way through 
books—since 1921 to be exact. You remem- 
ber that’s when Mr. Compton came to the 
St. Louis Public Library. If you promise not 
to tell anyone I'll let you in on a secret. I was 
in a book Mr. Compton carried in his pocket 
when he was coming here from Seattle, and 
I've been here ever since—twenty-five years 
I've been eating my way through books. 

My, my, such memories as I do have. I re- 
member that first day here. I ate a little peep- 
hole in Mr. Compton's pocket and peered out 
—then I ate the hole a little larger and 
crawled out onto a book truck that Mr. 
Compton was leaning against. It was good to 
get out into the air for a bit, but then I was 
hungry for a good book, and there was one 
waiting for me—a nice, spanking, new book 
—so in I crawled. Some of my fellow-worms 
would like to have you guess what it was. 


Pantomimes 


PANTOMIME 1. Girl enters dressed in gay 
party dress carrying a frilly dressing table. 
Sits down and looks at self in hand mirror. 

Bookworm: Seems as though I’ve been in 
here before, or was this the hole made by my 
great, great grandmother? Smells musty. 
Hm-m not bad, kind of spicy. Whew-w, I 
like it! (Audience should guess—Vanity 
Fair) 

PANTOMIME 2. Enter man dressed in Chi- 
nese coolie costume, pulling hand truck. 

Bookworm: Me no understand—me back 

out. 
A strange little lad 


* Librarian, Carpenter Branch, St. Louis, Missouri, Pub- 
lic Library. 
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In a very funny hat 

He runs and he runs 

And he never grows fat. 
(Rickshaw Boy) 


PANTOMIME 3. Woman in ball gown, sits 
looking through photograph album. Takes 
out dagger, gun, and bloody handkerchief— 
screams and runs off. 

Bookworm: Whew-w, even Sanka coffee 
couldn't put me to sleep after slinking 
through that one! (The Album) 

PANTOMIME 4. Woman in crepe-paper 
dress and cape, covered with book jackets, 
walks slowly around guests. Question mark 
on mask over eyes, question mark on large 
book carried in hands. 

Bookworm: Attention, OPA—Who pays 
the plumber while he reads Plato? (Who 
Reads W hat? by C. H. Compton) 

PANTOMIME 5. Man wearing brightly dec- 
orated cardboard cylinder over his head stalks 
across the platform. 

Bookworm: Well, even I could get better 
altitude than that fellow. (Low Man on a 
Totem Pole) 

PANTOMIME 6. Girl enters carrying basket 
of fruit—bananas striped blue, grapefruit 
with red dots, etc. 

Bookworm: Plenty of these on the shelf— 
must have been good. Let's get into it—boy, 
does this pucker me up! What? That a 
banana! (Strange Fruit) 

PANTOMIME 7. Enter woman in old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘duster’”’ coat, large hat tied on with 
veil, goggles, large leather gloves. 

Bookworm: What am I doin’ in here. First, 
it was all right—just a woman with war 
troubles. But tobacco and worms just don’t 
mix. Would I laugh if that snooty Librarian 
Garson found me dead in her tobacco patch. 
(Drivin’ Woman) 

PANTOMIME 8. Tall girl sheathed in green 
crepe paper, large hat of black crepe-paper 
petals, drifts across the stage. 

Bookworm: Well, I really must be worm- 
ing my way into a best seller now. Gee, I 
like these costume pieces. Ain’t he devine? 
Oh, take me East of Suez! Here's one who 
won't be left blooming alone. (The Black 
Rose) 

PANTOMIME 9. Woman dressed in old- 
fashioned dress, cape, bonnet, and black lace 
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mitts, enters with bottle marked POISON in 
one hand, bottle of wine in the other. Pours 
wine and a drop of poison into some of the 
guests’ cups—Mr. Compton and board mem- 
bers included. 

Bookworm: No rest for me down here, 
gotta’ make room for the Canal. And I 
heard them say, “We make it ourselves.” 
(Arsenic and Old Lace) 

PANTOMIME 10. Girl in gingham dress 
and big, floppy straw hat, enters with egg in 
hand which falls to floor and rolls away (bet- 
ter be hard boiled). 

Bookworm: This one has been used to 
prove a point before. Just takes a little 
crackin’, folks! (The Egg and 1) 

PANTOMIME 11. Man or woman dressed 
in flowing robes, turban on head, long beard, 
makes ardent love to ladies present. 

Bookworm: Phsaw-w, just lukewarm after 
Forever Amber, (The Sheik) 


PANTOMIME 12. Girl in old-fashioned 
hoop skirt, with a fan and a bag of feathers, 
fans the feathers through the air. 

Bookworm: Going, going, gone—and only 
on page 999—and the Yanks are comin’ 
through, too. Is there a Butler in the crowd ? 
(Gone with the Wind) 


PANTOMIME 13. Girl in man’s tuxedo 
places large rag doll in chair, bows, takes doll 
in arms and waltzes slowly around the room. 

Bookworm: Arthur Murray must have 
sponsored this one! (Invitation to the Waltz) 

PANTOMIME 14. Woman with lantern 
wanders in, peers anxiously to left and right. 

Bookworm: If I’m not mistaken, it might 
be Mrs. Diogenes herself. (Lantern in Her 
Hand) 

PANTOMIME 15. Girl in sunbonnet and 
gingham dress is discovered hoeing an imagi- 


nary garden by farmer in blue jeans, bright 
red beard, and old hat. He makes love, girl 
coyly turns away, farmer describes with ges- 
tures—the milking of many cows, feeding 
chickens, large barns and rolling fields. Girl 
nods consent—and they go off arm in arm. 


Minister is discovered—wearing Prince Al- 
bert coat, high silk hat, droopy black mus- 
tache, and dark horn-rimmed glasses—read- 
ing telephone directory. 

Enter farmer couple. Minister reads cere- 
mony from telephone directory, shows a ring 
is needed. Man goes through pockets—no 
ring. Girl finds one in her pocketbook. Drops 
it—all three get down on hands and knees 
to look for ring. Ceremony proceeds. Min- 
ister attempts to kiss the bride, is warded off 
by the groom, who kisses bride violently him- 
self. They start off. Minister demands pay- 
ment. Groom has no money. Bride pro- 
duces two dollar bills from her pocketbook. 
Exeunt all. 

Bookworm: Let me out of here—too 
earthy for me. Hm-m, no spice—he married 
her! (Farmer Takes a Wife) 

PANTOMIME 16. Enter man with suitcase 
and bag of potato chips followed by girl wav- 
ing handkerchief and weeping. 

Bookworm: Goodness me, what am I do- 
ing in here? I’m no English schoolboy! 
(Good-Bye, Mr. Chips) 

PANTOMIME 17. Enter person dressed as a 
horse—covered with white cheesecloth, ears, 
mane, and tail—pulling small wagon with a 
Conestoga top. 

Bookworm: Well, guess I'd better crawl 
back into my cocoon and steer clear of the 
Indians. Hi-Ya, Susannah! (The Covered 
Wagon) 





TURNS WITH A BOOKWORM 


Characters in a series of book title pantomimes given in the 
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Byron M. Carmony 
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All Children Love A Secret 


By Helen Dean Fish * 


NYONE who knows children at first- 

hand—and surely children’s librarians 
and teachers can claim this achievement— 
knows that a universal and natural delight of 
childhood is a secret. 

Why, then, be surprised or distressed over 
young book-borrowers’ early discovery and 
demand for ‘mysteries’ — stories which in- 
volve a secret and its discovery ? 

As a children’s book editor I have learned 
over the years of publishing fiction for chil- 
dren that a story which combines a good plot 
and interesting people with a mystery is 
surer of long life and successful sale than 
any other kind. It has surprised me to find 
an occasional librarian apprehensive of the 
deteriorating influence on a child’s reading 
of an early taste for mysteries. It seems to 
me that the whole situation is easily kept in 
hand by giving young people good mysteries 
—well written, plausible, genuinely exciting. 
Cheap mystery fiction is only as undesirable 
as poor fiction dealing with any other subject. 

Fourteen years ago a well beloved author 
on the old Stokes list wrote a book called 
The Treasure in the Little Trunk. Almost 
immediately it found a rather special place 
for itself in the affections of children and the 
confidence of librarians. It was not, properly 
speaking, a mystery story at all. It had only 
a delightfully mysterious return of a string 
of beads that were supposedly gone forever. 
But through Helen Fuller Orton's experience 
with this book—largely through fan [etters 
from children—she learned that children love 
a mystery tucked away in a story. So gradu- 
ally Mrs. Orton began to develop a mystery 
story technique for younger children, based 
on her own clear and sound theory of what 
children’s fiction should be. She wrote The 
Secret of the Rosewood Box, in which the 
mystery note sounded clearer; then Mystery 
at the Little Red Schoolhouse. This was her 
first full-fledged junior mystery. It was fol- 
lowed by Mystery at the. Old Place, Myster) 
of the Secret Drawer, and Mystery of the Lost 
Letter. 


I asked Mrs. Orton one day to tell me how 
she developed her mystery stories and her 


answer was so sensible and constructive that 





* Editor, Children’s Books, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
New York. 
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it seems worth passing on to other writers of 
juvenile fiction. 

“In the beginning,” she said, “I had no 
theory. I merely tried to write a story boys 
and girls would like to read. In working out 
the plot a mystery developed. I saw that with 
a little heightening of suspense and surprise 
I would have a real mystery story, so I pro- 
ceeded to do it. 

“First of all I try to write a story so inter- 
esting that if the mystery were taken out the 
boys and girls would still read it—and enjoy 
rereading it. For them to do that there must 
be exciting incidents, characters in which 
they are interested, detail they can understand 
without too much trouble, motivation that 
appeals to them, and a great deal of dialog. 
I try to give them all that. 


Natural and Lo gical 


“I believe that the mystery should grow 
naturally and logically out of the circum- 
stances of the story. In other words, it should 
not be lugged in. I use a background chil- 
dren can understand. Explanation slows up 
a story. I have a solution that brings happi- 
ness to the child reader because it brings 
happiness and contentment to the favorite 
character or characters in the book. No subtle 
endings for boys and girls of that age. It is 
the business of the author to see that the 
principal characters are lovable and admired 
and get their reward. 

“The mystery story for boys and girls 
should have suspense and surprise, just as 
much as mysteries for adults, but should not 
be too complicated. It should be easy to read 
with not too many hard words. The story 
ought to be within the range of the child’s 
interests but may present him new angles of 
thought, always with suspense and with sur- 
prise just around the corner. 

“The build-up may go along slowly at first, 
but not a chapter should pass without some 
scene or clue that forwards the plot or arouses 
the curiosity of the reader. 

“Having given all these points I come to 
the simple fact that when I start writing a 
mystery story I begin by getting a group of 
characters together, set them to doing some- 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Magazines for Young People 


By Isabel Nichol * 


THs is an annotated topical list of adult 

magazines of interest to young people 
from approximately fourteen to eighteen 
years. The list has been compiled solely for 
recreational reading; is selective rather than 
inclusive. Magazines often found in school 
libraries as well as those used in the classroom 
were excluded. 

The selection is a liberal one. First and 
foremost the compilers have used as a crite- 
rion, “Is this a magazine young people would 
choose for themselves ?”’ 

The annotations have been approached 
from a critical and whenever possible, com- 
parative point of view. Bibliographical data 
are the most recent obtainable. 


World Repo rt 


LIFE (weekly) Time, Inc., 330 East 22nd Street, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 1936-date. $4.50 (2 yrs., 
$8.50; 3 yrs., $12.50) 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. 

Among the most popular of the pictorial weeklies, 
it is a fine photographic social history of our times. The 
main part of the magazine contains only enough text to 
explain the photographs; but its editorials are thought- 
ful pieces of writing. It frequently runs a series of 
articles on places or persons prominent in the news. 


New REpuBLic (weekly) Editorial Publications, 
Inc., 40 East 49th Street, New York 16. 1914- 
date. $5 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


A liberal and progressive magazine with a sound edi- 
torial policy of sincerity and honesty in interpreting the 
news. The interest is to the intellectual but it is simply 
and clearly enough written to be appreciated by young 
boys and girls. Subjects for its articles are selected from 
those of current interest; no attempt is made at com- 
plete coverage of weekly events. Sound criticism rather 
than cleverness is the keynote of the theater and book 
reviews, all by foremost critics. 


NATION (weekly) Nation Associates, Inc., 20 
Vesey Street, New York 7. 1865-date. $5 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 

Fundamentally similar to the New Republic in its 
liberal editorial policy ; but more aggressive in insistence 
on the correctness and rightness of its often opposing 
views. Like the New Republic, too, it selects topics 
from those of current interest in the fields of social, 
economic, and political news. It also includes dramatic 
and literary criticism of high quality. 


TimE (weekly) Time, Inc., 330 East 22nd Street, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 1923-date. $5 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. 
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and Lee Spilman t 


A weekly which gives all of the news in concise form 
under well arranged subject headings. Much of its 
popularity is due to its unique literary style which some- 
times sacrifices clarity for clever phraseology. Whether 
it is a magazine of opinion rather than one of straight 
reporting is a matter of debate. None of its articles is 
signed. 


NEWSWEEK (weekly) Newsweek Building, Broad- 
way and 42nd Street, New York 18. 1933-date. 
$5 (2 yrs., $7.50; 3 yrs., $10) 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. 

Comparable to Time. Its arrangement is similar and 
it attempts also to give all of the weekly news which it 
presents in a straightforward, impersonal literary style. 
Each issue contains several signed articles expressing the 
viewpoint of the editors. 


SCIENCE NEWS LETTER (weekly) Science Service, 
1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1926- 
date. $5 (2 yrs., $8) 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide, Abridged Readers’ Guide, 
and Engineering Index. 

This little magazine has long been used for reference 
in many public libraries, but it is popular as well with 
the general reader, youngsters and oldsters alike. It re- 
ports briefly and authentically the latest developments in 
industrial and natural sciences; covers research in the 
scientific field. 


SATURDAY EVENING PosT (weekly) Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pennsylvania. 1728-date. $2 (2 yrs., $3, 
4 yrs., $5) ‘ 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 

Conservative weekly. Scope covers articles about na- 
tional and international conditions. Fiction includes 
novels and short stories by established writers as well 
as authors of promise. Attractive cover designs, colored 
illustrations, and humorous pages attract young people. 


COLLIERS (weekly) Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
1887-date. $3 (2 yrs., $5) 

Indexed in Dramatic Index and Readers’ Guide. 

Notable for articles on current events written by well 
known newspaper reporters and commentators. Also 
contains popular fiction and cartoons. In format and 
content it is comparable to the Saturday Evening Post. 


Smarter and Smoother 


CHARM (monthly) Street and Smith Publications, 
Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 1915- 
date. $1.50 

This magazine features inexpensive fashions and was 
selected instead of Glamour because it contains as much 
to interest the schoolgirl as the young married woman. 
In addition to fashions, it includes articles on personal 
beauty, house planning, decoration, and management ; 
but nothing on the problems of marriage. While its 
artistic and literary qualities are surpassed by other pub- 
lications in the field, it is highly recommended for its 
appeal to the college and working girls’ more moderate 
pocketbook. 
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JuNIOoR BAZAAR (monthly) Hearst Magazines, 
Inc., 572 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1946- 
date. $3 (2 yrs., $5) 

It is similar to Harper's Bazaar in appearance, art 
work, literature, and fashions presented; but it is the 
teen-age girls’ magazine. It points out the best to them 
of the cultural as well as the material values of modern 
life. Contributors of fiction and feature articles are well 
known specialists and unknown but talented young 
people. 

MADEMOISELLE (monthly) Street and Smith Publi- 
cations, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
1935-date. $3 (2 yrs., $5) 

A fashion magazine addressed to young people. 
Styles presented are moderately priced and not extreme. 
In addition to fashion news it includes stories and 
articles on subjects of current interest. Like many pub- 
lications in this field, it contains a preponderance of 
fashion advertising; but it is adver*ising at its best 
which adds to its popularity. 

SEVENTEEN (monthly) Triangle Publications, Inc., 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 1944-date. 
$1.80 

A service magazine exclusively for adolescent girls. 
It is recommended because it discusses their interests and 
problems in their own language. There is little adver- 
tising in it and much on fashions, manners, and beauty 
hints. It is nicely illustrated. 

HyGEIA (monthly) American Medical Association, 
535 Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 1923- 
date. $2.50 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide, Abridged Readers’ Guide, 
and Public Affairs Information Service. 

A good magazine from which curious adolescents can 
obtain authoritative information on personal and public 
health. Its unsensational yet popularly written contribu- 
tions long ago made it a favorite with laymen and highly 
recommended by the medical profession. It is interest- 
ingly illustrated, chiefly with photographs. 


Naturalist’s Quest 


NATURAL History (monthly, except July and 
August) American Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park West at 79th Street, New York 24. 
1900-date. $4 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 

Attractively illustrated with photography, this pub- 
lication of the American Museum of Natural History 
contains articles on all topics of natural history. Most 
of them are simply written; but each issue usually con- 
tains a few beyond the scope of any but the unusual 
youngster. A book review section gives comprehensive 
reviews of recent publications in the domain of natural 
science. 


NATURE MAGAZINE (ten issues a year) American 
Nature Association, 1214 16th Street, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1923-date. $3 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. 

Similar to Natural History Magazine in choice of 
subjects but the format is not so attractive. Regular sec- 
tions on astronomy, microscopes, nature photography, 
and conservation. Reviews books on the subject. 


Unrolling the Map 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC (monthly) National Geo- 
graphic Society, 1146 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1888-date. $5 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. 

Little need be said about this long established and 
universally popular magazine of travel. Because of its 
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lack of bias, its beautiful photographs—many in color— 
its well chosen subjects, and its frequent issue of maps, 
it is worth while duplicating in several departments of 
a public library. The semiannual index adds greatly to 
its usefulness. 


TRAVEL (monthly) Robert McBride and Company, 
116 East 16th Street, New York 3. 1902-date. 
$4 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide, Abridged Readers’ Guide 
and Magazine Subject Index. 

Its subject matter is drawn from the whole world. 
Recent emphasis has been on places opened up or 
affected in some way by World War II. Lovely black- 
and-white photographs illustrate each article. The de- 
partment called National Travel Club Bulletin supplies 
information for travelers. Only two or three pages of 
advertising in each issue. 


The Fine Arts 


DANCE (monthly) Rudor Publishing Company, 
520 West 34th Street, New York 1. 1945-date. 
$3 (2 yrs., $5) 

All phases of the dance are covered—ballet, ball- 
room, social, folk, the dance in foreign countries, etc. 
Will interest young balletomanes. 


DESIGN (monthly) Design Publishing Company, 
131 East State Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 1899- 
date. $3 

Indexed in Art Index. 

For the individual craftsman and art enthusiast as 
well as the classroom. Contains illustrated articles on 
art appreciation, craft work, and industrial art. 


ETUDE (monthly) Theodore Presser Company, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsy!- 
vania. 1883-date. $2.50 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 

This music magazine is suggested as the choice for 
young people because of its nonprofessional appeal. It 
is old and widely used and contains music for piano, 
organ, violin, and voice as well as general articles on 
musical topics. 


LISTEN: The Guide to Good Music (monthly) 
Harrison and Wallach Publications Company, 
274 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 1940-date. 
$1.50 

Devoted in the main to phonograph recordings. Con- 
tains sections evaluating both classical and popular rec- 
ords, articles about various aspects of modern music, 
with emphasis always on recordings. Comparable to the 
American Record Guide. Selected for young people on 
basis of extensive section on popular records. 


The Amateur Craftsman 


POPULAR HOMECRAFT (bimonthly) General Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 1930-date. $2 

Includes detailed instructions for metal and wood- 
working with both power and hand tools. Suggested 
for boys because there are things to make in it for both 
the beginner and the more experienced craftsman. Con- 
tains many illustrations; diagrams, photographs, and 
drawings. 


POPULAR MECHANICS (monthly) Popular Mechan- 
ics Company, 200 East Ontario Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 1902-date. $2.50 (2 yrs., $4.50; 
3 yrs., $6) 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. 

Similar to Popular Science in appearance and appeal. 
Its numerous illustrations and information on the latest 
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inventions, tricks in all trades, gadget-making, and 
building have fascinated even unmechanical-minded 
readers for many years. Its briefest articles are indexed 
in Readers’ Guide, making it a source for information 
that frequently can be found in no other place. 


POPULAR SCIENCE (monthly) Popular Science Pub- 
lishing Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 1872-date. $2.50 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. 

No list of magazines for young people would be com- 
plete without Popular Science. As its name suggests, its 
emphasis is on practical science although it contains 
much for the amateur craftsman. Its photographs and 
drawings are numerous. 


What Do You Want to Be? 


VOCATIONAL TRENDS (monthly) Science Research 
Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 1938-date. $3.50 

Indexed in Public Affairs Information Service. 

To aid young people choose careers, this illustrated 
periodical features articles on opportunities in new 
fields, background study necessary, and training avail- 
able. Reviews vocational literature and advertises only 
career books and services. Although it could be used 
in the classroom, it is written expressly for the indi- 
vidual young person. 


Reading for Fun 


READER'S DiGest (monthly) Reader's Digest Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Pleasantville, New York. 1921- 
date. $3 (2 yrs., $5) 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. 


Contents originally consisted of abridged reprints. 
Now some articles may be written especially for Reader’ s 
Digest. Choice of reprints plus original articles have 
made it a magazine of opinion. Brevity and sometimes 
controversial subject matter have undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to magazine's popularity. 


CORONET (monthly) Esquire-Coronet, Inc., 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 1936-date. 
$3 ($5 for 2 yrs., $7.50 for 3 yrs.) 

Digest size but not, in the main, a reprint magazine. 
Offers a variety of material—short articles, jokes, pic- 
ture stories, pictorial features with colored and black- 
and-white illustrations, including art photographs. A 
magazine one can pick up and put down at random. 


ENCORE (monthly) The Encore Press, Inc., 25 
West 45th Street, New York 19. 1942-date. $3 
(2 yrs., $5) 

Digest-size reprint periodical emphasizing the literary 
in essays, short stories, poems, and articles; both classic 
and modern writers are represented. Addressed to the 
person of discriminating taste in reading. Now edited 
by the staff of the Saturday Review of Literature. 


OPEN Roap For Boys (monthly) Open Road Pub- 
lishing Company, 729 Boylston Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 1919-date. 2 yrs., $2 

A favorite with teen-age boys because of its exciting 
mystery, sport, western, and war stories. There are few 
fiction periodicals for boys of this age and this one, in 
addition to its fiction, covers most of the typical boys’ 
interests with its sections on science, photography, stamp 
collecting, and its brief articles on current topics. There 
are also joke and comic sections. 
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New YorKER (weekly) F-R Publishing Corpora- 


son 25 West 45th Street, New York. 1925-date. 
6 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Humorous periodical which, while addressed to New 
Yorkers, includes articles of interest to many outside of 
the metropolitan area. Cleverly written and illustrated. 
The sophisticated, cynical style appeals to the young 
person. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE (weekly) 25 


West 45th Street, New York. 1924-date. $6 
(2 yrs., $9) 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. 


Devoted mainly to the reviewing and discussion of 
books. Contributors are leaders in American literary 
circles. Notable is an honest, critical attitude and in- 
dependence of spirit pervading the articles and edi- 
torials. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING (monthly) Hearst Maga- 


zines, Inc., 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 
19. 1885-date. $3.50 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. 


A general favorite with women of all ages. The fic- 
tion is for the most part the light love story type by 
well known authors, Additional features include ar- 
ticles on housekeeping and beautifying and much of 
interest to young girls on manners, fashions, personal 
beauty, and needlework. 


WoMAN’s HoME COMPANION (monthly) Crowell- 


Collier Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. 1873-date. $1.50 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Designed chiefly for homemakers, this old and well 
established magazine is suitable for young people be- 
cause of its unsophisticated stories by well known writers 
of light fiction and its interesting feature articles on 
sociological subjects. It is profusely illustrated, mostly 
in color, and gives Butterick pattern service. 


LaDIES HOME JOURNAL (monthly) Curtis Pub- 


lishing Company, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pennsylvania. 1883-date. ($3; 2 yrs. 
$5; 3 yrs. $7) 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 

Fundamentally there is little difference between this 
magazine and Woman's Home Companion. Both are 
pleasingly illustrated, feature the same type of light 
fiction and sociological articles rather than political. 
Like the Companion, it is published chiefly for the 
housewife; but it also includes enough of interest to 
young girls to include it in a list of periodicals for 
them, 


REDBOOK (monthly) McCall Corporation, 230 


Park Avenue, New York. $2.50 

Comparable to Cosmopolitan and, in the main, a 
magazine of light unsophisticated fiction with great 
appeal to young girls. Also contains popular articles 
and features concerning persons and events in the news. 
Attractive format with numerous illustrations. 


Leisure Pastimes: A Miscellany 


ALL-PETS MAGAZINE (monthly) Lightner Publish- 


ing Company, 2810 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 1934-date. $1.50 

Contains instructions on the care, feeding, and train- 
ing of all kinds of pets. It is simply enough written to 
be useful and interesting te young pet owners. Over 
half of the magazine is taken up with advertising. 
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AMERICAN PHILATELIST (monthly) American Phi- 
latelist Society, 121 Loeb Arcade, Minneapolis 2, 
Minnesota. 1887-date. $3 

Stamp collecting is a popular and youthful hobby and 
this periodical is, more than any of its kind, for the 
young collector of limited means. 


CAMERA (monthly) Frank Chambers, Inc., Balti- 
more Life Building, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 
1899-date. $3 

There are many beautiful photography magazines but 
this small one was chosen because it is directed pri- 
marily to the amateur. The subject matter of the illus- 
trations seems suitable for young people because it lacks 
the often unpleasant realism frequently found in maga- 
zines for the professional and news photographer. 
Make-up is excellent and it contains little advertising. 


FIELD AND STREAM (monthly) Field and Stream 
Publishing Company, Inc., 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 1895-date. $2 

Either this or Outdoor Life would be a good addition 
to any young people's department. Planned exclusively 
for masculine interest, it contains fiction by authors 
popular with men and boys. Stories are interspersed 
with accounts of personal experiences of hunting and 
fishing, both humorous and informative. It has depart- 
ments on camping and woodcraft, photography, hunt- 
ing, dog training, and a question and answer section. 


AIR TRAILS PICTORIAL (monthly) Street and Smith 
Publications, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. 1915-date. $2.50 

Indexed in Public Affairs Information Service. 


An attractive large-sized magazine containing many 
colored photographs. Covers all aspects of aviation, in- 
cluding a section on model building with news of model 
clubs. Of interest to the individual rather than the avi- 
ation industry because it is concerned in large part with 
young men’s future in aviation and private plane owner- 
ship. Many advertisements, too, are for flight training 
and model supplies. 


FLYING (monthly) Ziff-Davis Publishers, 540 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
1927-date. $4 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. 


This aviation magazine is included here because it 
appeals in the main to the general reader and less to the 
aviation industry. It takes up every phase of aviation 
and is popularly enough written to interest boys in their 
teens. Its format is superior to other periodicals in the 
field. 


OutTpoor LIFE (monthly) 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 1898-date. $2 (2 yrs., $3.50; 
3 yrs., $4) 

Varies only slightly in content from Field and 
Stream. Is addressed to the masculine reader and in- 
cludes articles by well known authors of the personal 
experience type. Hunting, fishing, boating, and hints 
for sportsmen are all included in the subject matter. It 
runs a question and answer column and a ‘‘Check list 
of maps for sportsmen.”’ 


PHOTOPLAY (monthly) McFadden Publications, 
Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 1933- 
date. $1.80 

This is one of the most popular magazines about the 
“‘movies."” The quality of the paper used and the type 
of the photographs are good. The write-ups are un- 
sensational. No fault could be found with the adver- 
tising. 
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Q S T (monthly) American Radio Relay League, 
Inc., 38 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 1915-date. $2.50 

Indexed in Engineering Index. 


Since radio is one of the most popular hobbies and 
this magazine is solely for the amateur operator, it was 
a necessary inclusion, It features much technical infor- 
mation as well as news of events and personages con- 
cerned with amateur radio stations both here and 
abroad. 


RADIO NEws (monthly) Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 1919-date. $3 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Industrial Arts Index. 


Emphasizes information of interest to the amateur 
radio enthusiast. It covers all kinds of radio construc- 
tion, the latest inventions, and legislation. Reviews 
books on related subjects. Has sections on radio elec- 
tronic engineering and persons prominent in radio, 
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ALL CHILDREN LOVE A SECRET 


(Continued from page 166) 
thing they enjoy and see what happens. Usu- 
ally something begins to happen before long. 
I frequently haven’t the faintest notion of 
how it is going to end. That problem we 
work out together, the characters and I. 

“In Mystery at the Old Place they go on a 
picnic and carelessly leave Mother's precious 
silver spoons in a supposedly deserted old 
house. In Mystery at the Little Red School- 
house the prize gold dollar attached to a 
crimson thread is left hanging on a fence post 
for a few minutes. It disappears. Could the 
chipmunk have taken it down his hole under 
the stone wall? Could the tin peddler have 
stolen it? Could the mischievous boy have 
hidden it? Could a bird have carried it off ? 
When I found that it was lost I didn’t know, 
any more than the school children did which 
trail would discover it. So I had all the fun 
of following the clues with my boy and girl 
characters. I did not make an outline ahead 
of time, as I do in writing my historical 
stories. 

“I try to make things important to the 
characters and so important to the reader. 
Incidentally they become important to me. 
As in all writing for children, I feel that 
sincerity must be the keynote.” 

If all authors supplying children’s natural 
appetite for mystery stories work on these 
principles there need be little fear that mys- 
teries read at eight and ten will make a boy 
or girl into an adult reader who cares for 
nothing but murder thrillers. Reading books 
of this type may help to give young readers 
some of the excitement they crave which now 
lures them to read comics—comics that are 
not comic, the reading of which is not read- 
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Magazine Best Sellers 
By Carl H. Melinat * 


FEv would deny that librarians must be 

selective in their choice of the materials 
to be placed at the disposal of their readers 
but how wide the gap between what maga- 
zines the public reads most frequently and 
what periodicals the library stocks for its 
patrons is worthy of consideration because the 
gap seems to be growing wider each year. One 
might question whether stock selection is not 
also reader selection and, if so, whether selec- 
tive action of this nature conforms to library 
objectives. Many of the best selling maga- 
zines never see the inside of a library. It is 
not suggested that they should but a consider- 
ation of the most popular magazines current 
can add to the understanding of the reading 
interests of the public. 


Before examining the circulation figures of 
individual titles, it will be interesting to note 
the types of magazines which are most popu- 
lar. The group that tops all others comprises 
the comic books. The comics have a paid 
monthly circulation of 29,661,000 items, a 
figure which approximates the total number 
of students enrolled in schools in the United 
States, from kindergarten through college. 
This statement is no conclusion that all the 
readers of comics are school children—far 
from it, for it has been estimated that nearly 
half of the readers are adults—but it does 
give some idea of the magnitude of the out- 
put. The circulation figure of twenty-nine 
million, however, tells only part of the story. 
Surveys indicate that from three to five per- 
sons read every magazine purchased. Thus, 
100,000,000 is a conservative estimate of the 
monthly readership of the comics. The first 
four-color comic newsstand publication ap- 
peared in 1929. Today, the comics lead all 
other types of magazine reading. 

The next group includes those which might 
be called the popular weeklies. It consists of 
such titles as American Weekly, This Week 
Magazine, Parade, Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, and Liberty. The first three of these 
titles are magazine supplements of Sunday 
newspapers so their circulation reflects the 
popularity of the Sunday papers in which they 
appear. The combined weekly circulation of 
the popular weeklies is 24,624,000. The use 
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of many illustrations, cartoons, and articles of 
wide interest, and the employment of simple 
language make the magazines in this group 
almost as popular as the comics. 

Women’s magazines sell almost as well as 
the popular weeklies. This group embraces 
such periodicals as the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
the Woman's Home Companion, McCall’s 
Magazine, and others of the same type. 
Women’s magazines have a combined 
monthly circulation of 24,105,000. 

America’s interest in the motion picture is 
reflected in the popularity of movie maga- 
zines. These fan periodicals are concerned 
primarily with the revelation of the love life 
of movie people and with the goings-on of 
Hollywood’s glamorous society. There are 
about twenty of these magazines with a 
monthly circulation of 11,265,000. 

Next on the list are those commonly known 
as the pulps. A pulp is a magazine usually 
printed on cheap, soft bape dealing with 
breezy love or exciting adventure. No less 
than 9,042,000 copies of the pulps are sold 
each month. 

Closely enough related to the pulps almost 
to be included with them are the confession 
magazines. True Story Magazine and True 
Confessions ate typical of this group. There 
are about a dozen others and their combined 
circulation is 8,773,000. Perhaps the maga- 
zines known as the detectives might also be 
classed as pulps but they stand out as a special 
subject type. There are about a dozen of these 
detectives with a circulation of 6,293,000. 

The popularity of mews magazines has 
greatly increased in the past few years. With 
not more than half a dozen titles, their weekly 
circulation amounts to 6,872,000. 


Magazines such as Better Homes and Gar- 
dens and American Home, all dealing with 
the home and garden, have a combined circu- 
lation of 6,129,000. 

What specifically are the current best sell- 
ers in magazines? The following list will 
show the popularity of individual titles and 
groups. The total circulation of all titles in- 
cluded in a group is reported as one figure. 
It must be kept in mind that circulation fig- 
ures do not correspond with the number of 
readers these magazines may have. In gen- 
eral, the readership of a magazine is estimated 
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as at least three times its circulation. In order 
not to make the list which follows too long, 
only titles with a circulation of over two mil- 
lion have been included. 

Circulation 
Per Issue? 


Reader's Digest 9,500,000 


(Estimated circulation of English language 
edition only) 


yy. Ag. ee rE 8,249,786 
This Week Magazine .............. 6,748,353 
National Comics Group ........... 5,694,206 
(Comprised of fifteen bimonthly titles) 
National Comics Group ........... 4,978,122 
(Comprised of eleven monthly titles) 
Ladies’ Home Journal ............. 4,095,097 
Coronet (estimated) .............. 4,000,000 
BOS 3s Fin sG sGbacas potas cies. seek 3,865,241 
Woman's Home Companion ........ 3,566,457 
Saturday Evening Post ............. 3,423,781 
Fawcett Women’s Group .......... 3,407,687 
(Comprised of Motion Picture, Movie 
Story, and True Confessions) 
McCall’s Magazine ............... 3,400,553 
Dell Modern Group .............. 2,957,469 
(Comprised of Modern Romances, Modern 
Screen, and Screen Romances) 
Popular Publications Master Group .. 2,914,987 
(Comprised of eighteen titles such as Ad- 
venture, Detective Tales, Dime West- 
ern, Love Novels, Rangeland Ro- 
mances, etc.) 
ey Seen itte 8 oe ter 2,846,052 
Macfadden Women’s Group ........ 2,750,515 
(Comprised of Photoplay, Radio Ro- 
mances, True Experiences, True Love 
Stories, and True Romances) 
WS PO ks ue tha dass eos 2,609,947 
Good Shnbatitebins ERD Eye ae eee 2,522,730 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife .... 2,505,508 
American Magazine ............... 2,494,133 
Better Homes and Gardens ......... 2,380,031 
pg ere ae Pere 2,344,338 
Ca eee 2,217,393 
I pink al Dns 0 cae Aled ade cats te d 2,204,357 
Thrilling Comics Group ........... 2,181,255 
(Comprised of four monthly titles) 
Fawcett Comics Group—Red Unit ... 2,174,103 
(Comprised of four monthly titles) 
Fawcett Comics Group—Blue Unit .. 2,104,454 
(Comprised of four monthly titles) 
T Rede GORD on iis oe ves sve vess 2,075,347 
(Comprised of about a dozen monthly 
titles such as G-Men Detective, Masked 
Rider Western, Sky Fighters, Thrilling 
Love, etc.) 
CEs oo6s 5 Céhi'ns secon cthaba 2,063,993 
Country Gentleman ............... 2,008,639 


Magazines are becoming available in in- 
creasing numbers each year. There are now 
over six and one-half thousand different 
titles published. The circulation of many of 
these magazines is small, but more of them 
reach the best seller class each year. Three 
years ago there were about twenty-five peri- 
odicals with a circulation of over one mil- 
lion. Today, that figure is doubled and there 
are about fifty titles which circulate over a 
million copies of each issue. 





1 Statistics taken from N. W. Ayer and Son's Directory, 
Newspapers and Periodicals, 1946. 
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In comparing the above list of best sellers 
with the library’s own purchase list, few li- 
brarians will find more than a dozen of the 
titles in their libraries. The relationship be- 
tween the magazines that people buy and 
those they find in public libraries may never 
be very close but it may also be significant 
that over 90 per cent of magazine reading is 
done outside the libraries. People buy most 
of their periodicals rather than depend on 
libraries for them. What is bought gives li- 
brarians and magazine publishers a good idea 
of popular reading interests, pointing toward 
a greater use of material that is easily read, 
well illustrated, brief, and on subjects of 
common interest. 


QUIZ INVADES THE LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 161) 
knowledge; or, if a question suitable for child 
research is not answered, it may be left un- 
answered until the next week, giving oppor- 
tunity for girls and boys to turn to geogra- 
phies, histories, or the card catalog for the 
answer. Children very much enjoy learning 
the use of these reference tools, and we have 
had an increased circulation of geographies 
and histories. Ten-year-old Salvatore began 
regularly last year to take two volumes of 
geography and travel, while eleven-year-old 

Richard started valiantly on history. 

Aside from the giving out of specific infor- 
mation, there is the added important value of 
training away from fuzzy-mindedness to spe- 
cific thinking. Only answers which are one 
hundred per cent correct can score. 

If we feel that not every participant is 
reaping so rich a reward as this from his 
weekly quizzing, we know that just bringing 
children to the library is important, for the 
habit of regular association with library and 
books naturally tends to some reading, at 
least. 

It has been gratifying to find a certain 
group of girls and boys making a long weekly 
walk from the most remote school in our 
community for an activity which their homes 
and school recognize as having the same regu- 
lar importance as a music lesson or Scout 
meeting. We are pleased when Sammy weeds 
his garden at six A.M. in order to be free for 
the summer quiz at nine-thirty, and when 
Marion commands some help for a speedy 
delivery of — so that she too may be 
ready for the four-o’clock after-school quiz. 
These children regard the library as the pur- 
veyor to them of a special kind of fun, as well 
as of good reading and information. 
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Book Week Suggestions 


NCE again Children’s Book Week emphasizes 

“more books for more children,” this year 

with the very practical theme, ‘Books are Bridges.” 

Surely some of the reports of successful projects in 

other libraries may help to make your 1946 Book 
Week the most satisfying you have had. 

The usual aids and materials are again available 
from Book Week Headquarters. Posters, display 
captions, bookmarks, newspaper mats, handbooks, 
bookplates, phonograph records, maps, tiny fac- 
simile volumes—all these are ready for use in your 
Book Week program. If you have not received a 
copy of the manual giving descriptions and prices 
of material available, write to Children’s Book 
Council, 62 West 45th Street, New York 19. 


Book Week in Dunedin 


RRANGEMENTS for Book Week in Dune- 

din, New Zealand, were made by a committee 
of librarians, booksellers, headmasters, principal of 
the free kindergartens, newspaper editors, radio 
managers, and some interested parents. 

Posters were displayed in bookshops, libraries, 
and schools, and a reproduction of one of the post- 
ers was shown on the screen in three of the main 
city theaters. A card advertising Book Week and 
the public library displays was shown in all trams. 
Notice of radio talks was given on the air, in shop 
windows, and in bookshop advertisements in the 
newspapers. 

The main book display was arranged in the pub- 
lic library, where cases in the adult department were 
filled with children’s books. Allied displays, such 
as children’s health, education, recreation, and chil- 
dren's library buildings, were shown in various 
rooms, while in all available corners attractive book 
covers and Book Week posters were arranged. 

Books were also on display at the Teachers’ 
Training College, while at the two intermediate 
schools, displays were organized by training college 
students, the school libraries being augmented by 
material from the public library. Circulars were 
sent to all headmasters asking them to allow classes 
to visit the nearest display, and each visiting class 
was shown around and given a short talk by the 
students in charge, or at the public library by the 
children’s librarian. 

Displays of about fifty books, taken from stock 
which was waiting to be put into circulation as a 
section for intermediates, were arranged at the li- 
brary and sent, with display cards and posters, to 
each of the three high schools. Training college 
students helped out here, too, one being sent to 
assist each school librarian. These displays proved 
tremendously popular. Posters were sent to book- 
shops, and formed the center of some very attractive 
and unusual window displays. 

Book Week was introduced by the Prime Min- 
ister, in a link-up talk on Monday evening, and 
further talks on a link-up were given later in the 
week by two Wellington librarians. Material re- 
garding Book Week and children’s libraries was 
given to both radio stations, to be used during 
women’s sessions. Both stations made good use of 
the children’s hour, holding story hours as well as 
using material supplied by the library. 
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BOOK WEEK” 


NOVEMBER 10-16 1946 


An address was given to students of Teachers’ 
Training College by the children’s librarian. 

That Book Week was highly successful was 
shown by the interest taken in displays, by the many 
inquiries made by parents and children, and by the 
large increase in registration and circulation in the 
children’s department. 

E. D. BRYANT, Acting City Librarian 
Dunedin, New Zealand, Public Library 


International Book House 


| eats WEEK’S United Through Books slogan 
prompted a postwar model book house, an In- 
ternational Book House, that proved highly success- 
ful. Constructed from two large corrugated grocery 
boxes, the house was shingled with book jackets 
from books representing forty countries. Along the 
length of the ridgepole fluttered the flags of the 
nations represented. Windows and a door were 
installed, and a verdant lawn was speedily contrived 
from glossy Easter basket wrappings, and the Inter- 
national Book House was set up as the central fea- 
ture of our Book Week display. 

The children were delighted and lost no time in 
“playing the game,” for of course there had to be 
a game. This time the house provided the game, 
for on each book jacket was a tiny gummed label 
bearing a number. Each borrower was provided 
with an entry blank. It was the reader’s obligation 
to identify the country represented by each book 
jacket used in the construction of the book house. 
The fact that the forty numbers were not distributed 
adjacently contributed the element of search which 
added to the fun. 

It was surprising to find how many books the 
children knew immediately. There were a few 
titles, however, that were not so obvious. Swallows 
and Amazons proved a pitfall for some readers who 
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were not Ransome devotees. More ingenious chil- 
dren checked their answers either with the catalog 
or by actual examination of the book. 

News spread quickly. Each day after school, 
throngs of children came to the library to play the 
“house game.” Crowds milled around the Inter- 
national House as they feverishly identified coun- 
tries. Before long, the green “lawn’’ of the house 
resembled the White House lawn after an Easter 
egg-rolling, so that a daily landscape job became a 
necessity. It was obvious that the children enjoyed 
themselves immensely. In fact, before the week was 
over, two kindergarten teachers in our community 
brought their classes to the library during school 
hours to see the book house of which older brothers 
and sisters were speaking with enthusiasm. 

Several hundred papers were submitted with 
probably as many different spellings of the countries 
identified. However, misspelling was not permitted 
to detract from the fun of the game as long as we 
could guess what country the child intended to 
spell. After all, as a fourth-grade youngster com- 
mented as he wrote ‘“‘Checolzevakea,’’ “That's a 
hard name to spell.” When the entries were 
checked and graded, an honor roll resplendent with 
the flags of many nations was prepared to honor the 
boys and girls who had done especially well. Lists 
of the honor roll names were compiled and sent to 
each of the schools in the district, and from reports, 
inclusion on the “Library Honor Roll’’ was made a 





truly coveted honor by school principals. 


Title Country 

Little Women UNITED STATES 
Smoky Bay ICELAND 
Kobi SWITZERLAND 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils SWEDEN 
Liang and Lo CHINA 
Wee Gillis SCOTLAND 
Miki HUNGARY 
Karoo the Kangaroo AUSTRALIA 
Paco Goes to the Fair ECUADOR 
Dina and Betsy NETHERLANDS 
Juan SPAIN 
Peter Pea RUSSIA 
Popo and Fifina HaItI 
Mademoiselle Misfortune FRANCE 
Panchita GUATEMALA 
Village That Learned to Read MEXICO 
Pegeen IRELAND 
Messenger to the Pharoah EGYPT 
Vaino FINLAND 
Children of the Mountain 

Eagle ALBANIA 
Trudi and Hansi AUSTRIA 
Sticks Across the Chimney DENMARK 
Golden Summer CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Sheker's Lucky Piece TURKEY 
Yinku-Tu the Yak TIBET 
Shark Hole HAWAII 
Fox Island CANADA 
Wrath of Moto BELGIAN CONGO 
Cart of Many Colors ITALY 
Swallows and Amazons ENGLAND 
Son of the Danube BULGARIA 
Happy Boy NORWAY 

im INDIA 
Blacksmith of Vilno POLAND 
Wings for Nikias GREECE 
Amazon Adventures of Two 

Children BRAZIL 
Young Trajan RUMANIA 
Jasmine PERSIA 
Gift for lbn Diab ARABIA 
Piang PHILIPPINES 


MILDRED KAUFMAN, Children’s Librarian 
Mount Bowdoin Branch 
Boston, Massachusetts, Public Library 
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Around the World 


UR Book Week celebration around the theme 

“United Through Books” attracted much at- 
tention throughout the school and community. The 
enclosed picture was taken of one of the exhibits, 
which was easily made and a very good attention 
getter. The background was a round piece of beaver 
board covered with blue paper. The world in black 
silhouette was painted on the background. Card- 
board faces dressed in the fashion of the country 
were thumbtacked to the board. The faces were 
made by freshmen art classes. We placed on the 
table books about the various countries and from 
each book we carried a white ribbon to the country 
about which the book was written. The heads rep- 
resenting the countries made an attractive display 
and created an interest in reading the books. 

In the main hall of the building we made an ex- 
hibit which called attention to books which have 
been outstanding favorites for years. Large imita- 
tion book jackets were made for twenty books. In 
front of each book jacket we put a doll made of 
cardboard representing the main character in the 
book. Each member of the art classes was respon- 
sible for making a character, and this led to much 
research work concerning the book and aroused in- 
terest in all the books exhibited. 

ELEANOR R. MCKINNEY, Librarian 
Neptune High School 


Ocean Grove, New Jersey 


Varied Program 


66 EADING is a feather in your cap,” was 

the slogan for Book Week at the Syracuse 
Public Library last November. A library member- 
ship campaign, with a red feather given with his 
library card to each new young reader, was a high 


. light of the campaign. 


Christmas was only a month away and, with 
Christmas presents in mind, the Book Week book- 
list of fifty-four new books for children was titled 
“Good Books are the Best Gifts.” The list was 
divided in three sections, for very young children, 
the medium age-group, and older children. Mimeo- 
graphed on four sheets of different colors of paper, 
the list was distributed at the main library and the 
eight branches. 
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Another list went with the booklist—a folder 
titled “Music on Records,” showing a record and 
bars of music on the cover. “A special list of good 
music for children,” it was issued by the art and 
music department, and emphasized, “Take home a 
record album for your child,” since children would 
not be allowed to withdraw records. There were 
twenty titles in the folder, grouped according to 
nursery music, classics, stories in music, and folk 
songs and dances. 

Parent-teacher associations and mothers’ clubs of 
the city received personal telephone calls from the 
young people’s department, inviting them to visit 
the library during the week, and the cream of the 
crop of 1945 children’s books was on display in the 
parents’ room. The library's weekly book column 
in the Sunday issue of one of the daily newspapers 
was given over entirely to children’s books; radio 
programs invited children and grownups to the 
Book Week display. 

The branch libraries carried on individual Book 
Week observances. One branch showed tiny 
Mother Goose figures under a large glass bell, along 
with various editions of Mother Goose rhymes, and 
a reproduction of the first Mother Goose collection. 

Robin Hood was the winning mayoralty candi- 
date at another branch, where young patrons fol- 
lowed the Syracuse elections with a ballot of their 
own. “Books take you to distant lands,” read a 
caption at another branch, where colorful water 
colors of foreign scenes were on display, lent by 
art students from the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Syracuse. 

A display of Alice in Wonderland characters, 
made of wood and only four inches high, lent by 
the patron who made them, and a reading ladder 
showing steps of literature, music, sports, travel, 
science, religion, and art were high lights of a 
fourth branch observance. 

School readers, only children’s books of the early 
1800's, were another display and library puzzle 
posters with hidden titles of children’s books also 
attracted much attention. 

MARJoRIE R, HEIT 
Public Relations Assistant 
Syracuse, New York, Public Library 


Unity in the United States 


NITY in the United States was presented as 
the theme of Book Week at the Clintonville 
Branch Library in Columbus, Ohio. The visiting 
classes from near-by schools which came for their 
annual library tour found history set forth in pic- 
torial form: four major periods of our country’s 
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development from Columbus’ voyage, the landing 
of the Pilgrims, George Washington and the Revo- 
lution, the War of 1812, the settling of the West, 
the War between the States, industrial expansion, 
to World War I and the events of the twentieth 
century. 

A description of a few of the sections will in- 
dicate the possibilities of this type of special dis- 
play. One of the most striking showed the fight 
between a British ship and the outclassed Chesa- 
peake, whose gallant captain, James Lawrence, ut- 
tered the immortal words, “Don't give up the 
ship!’ The action took place on a wavy blue sea 
of flour, salt, and bluing mixed with water. Other 
famous phrases that this conflict of the early nine- 
teenth century called forth rang from the back- 
ground. They were accompanied by jackets of 
books that retell the feats of Perry on Lake Erie and 
the occasion of the birth of our national anthem. 

A red brick mansion with gleaming white pillars 
represented the period when cotton was king. Joel 
Chandler Harris, Stephen Collins Foster and his 
songs, the growing unrest over slavery, and book 
jackets of stories about life in the South provided 
an interesting backdrop. 

Newspaper headlines, photographs of statesmen 
and war heroes, facsimiles of its great technological 
improvements narrated the story of the present 
century. 

Each class voted for its favorite period, and a 
story was told that took place at that time. In the 
front of the room, a replica of a bookstall dispiayed 
the new books that had just been received. As an 
indication of the great need for world understand- 
ing, a large map showing the proximity of all parts 
of the globe to the United States occupied each of 
the large front windows. Both were encircled by 
appropriate book covers. 

MARGARET STOVER, Student Assistant 
Clintonville Branch Library 
Columbus, Ohio 


Librarians Are Friends 


66 EAR Miss Librarian: I will confess that I 

don’t like writing to my relatives, but I do 
like writing to my friends, and I can sure tell you 
that you are one of them.” This was one of the 
many interesting comments received during Book 
Week at Horace Mann Junior High School, San 
Diego, California, when the English classes came to 
the library. I talked to the students about the New- 
bery and the Caldecott awards, and presented the 
prize books by telling something about the author, 
the illustrator, and the story. A well thumbed copy 
of A Little Pretty Pocket-Book was enthusiastically 
examined. In the notes to me it was called many 
things, even “the little red purse.” 
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Some of the seventh-grade teachers asked their 
English classes to write letters to thank me for in- 
viting them to the library. They also told me what 
they liked best of my talk and why. Their com- 
ments were most revealing and helpful to me in 
preparing future programs. One boy said, “I never 
knew that books would get a prize for being well 
written.” A girl told me that I was outspoken. I 
think, I hope, she meant that I talked loudly enough 
for all to hear as I did have large groups in the 
library each hour. 

Since that week all copies of the prize books, as 
well as other books by those authors, have been in 
great demand. As in any art, the best is always the 
most popular, when it is presented to people. 

The Boy Scouts, always loyal to their fine organi- 
zation, never failed to mention in their letters that 
“I will always remember that a Boy Scout leader 
was the first person to set a week apart for the 
recognition of good books.” Most of the girls not 
only wanted to read Hitty but wanted to own a 
copy. Several did. One girl, who liked the book so 
much, wondered if I wrote books like it! She 
thought she would rather be a violinist than an 
author. 

These children were most grateful to me “for 
taking time out to talk to us when you have so many 
other things to do.”” How unfortunate it is that 
most school librarians have study halls, textbooks, 
and classes to take their time, which should be 
spent in presenting the library to students. 

All students mentioned that this visit en masse to 
the library had encouraged them to read more good 
books; that the library was a nice place to visit; 
and that they wanted to come often. The prize re- 
mark was made by a bright, round-faced boy who 
said to me, “I didn’t know there was so much 
behind books. I thought they were put together 
quick to fill a library with.” 

MARTHA MARIE VAUGHN, Librarian 
Horace Mann Junior High School 
San Diego, California 


Book Stage 


yo our Book Week play we had the stage crew 
make a large book with brown paper on the 
outside. The inner cover was white, written in big 
writing to illustrate a book. This book was placed 
on the center of the stage and the book characters 
came right out of the book. The students read the 
books and dramatized certain incidents while others 
represented the book characters. One reader acted 
as the narrator throughout the presentations. In the 
opening program she said: 


This library book has not been opened since 
1933. Today through our little sketch we open it 
again to show you its interesting new contents. 
Our theme for Book Week this year is UNITED 
THROUGH BOOKS and shows the whole family 
united in reading. We trust that you will enjoy 
the records of its pages as the characters appear 
and cordially invite each of you to visit the Cora- 
opolis Senior High School Library where its pic- 
tured contents may be found and read. 


The following were the books dramatized: 
George Washington Carver, Johnny Tremain, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, W hite Clif, Beyond the Call of 
Duty, Enchanting Jenny Lind, A Mathematician 
Explains, Business Behavior, Shift to the Right, 
How to be Attractive, Fun with Chemistry, Johann 
Strauss. 
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FUN WITH CHEMISTRY 


In the last number, “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods,” the orchestra worked with us and we let 
the audience decide which they thought was the 
more enchanting, ‘Tales from the Vienna Woods’’ 
or “The Blue Danube.” Four couples dressed in 
modern costume waltzed to the snatches from the 
two numbers, with colored lights focused on the 
dancers. The program closed with this thought: 
“A good book is the best of friends, the same today 
and forever.” 

LILLIAN P. BEECH, Librarian 
Senior High School 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 


Hidden Titles 





NE DAY THE LITTLE FAMILY IN THEIR 
LITTLE AUTO STARTED ON A TRIP INTO 


BOOK LAND. HEIDI AND OLA WENT WITH 
THEM. SHOULD THEY GO EAST OF THE SUN 
OR WEST OF THE MOON? AT THE BACK OF 
THE NORTH WIND WAS A SIGN: MAKE WAY 
FOR DUCKLINGS. THEY HAD TO DRIVE CARE 
FULLY BECAUSE OF THE MILLIONS OF CATS ON 
THE ROAD. CINDERELLA PASSED THEM IN THE 
WONDERFUL LOCOMOTIVE ON HER WAY TO 
CASTLE NUMBER NINE. BY THE SHORES OF 
SILVER LAKE THEY ATE A LUNCH OF PEACOCK 
PIE. BILLY BUTTER WAS SPUNKY BECAUSE HE 
HAD FORGOTTEN THE PEPPER AND SALT. THE 
PICNIC WAS IN HONOR OF AUNT BROWN’S 
BIRTHDAY. ANGELO THE NAUGHTY ONE TORE 
PELLE’S NEW SUIT WHEN CHASING AFTER THE 
500 HATS OF BARTHOLOMEW CUBBINS. BEFORE 
THE GAME WAS ENDED THEY WERE FRIGHT 
ENED AWAY BY THE THREE BEARS AND THE 
TIGERS WEARING THE CLOTHES OF LITTLE 
BLACK SAMBO. WHEN THEY ARRIVED HOME 
PETER RABBIT WAS JUST ESCAPING FROM 
JOHNNY CROW’S GARDEN. DURING THE LONG 
WINTER THE CHILDREN WOULD HAVE MANY 
TALES OF LAUGHTER THAT WOULD MAKE A 
BOOK OF NONSENSE ABOUT THEIR TRIP INTO 
BOOK LAND. 
MYRTLE ROSENDAHL 
Assistant, Children’s Room 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, Public Library 
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Spin the Dial 

OX contest was a rather simple one for grade 
school students. Contest was for four weeks 

in October as a build-up for Book Week. Good 
children’s books were awarded to an all-city winner 
and to the highest one in each of the eight grades. 
Participants were allowed to spin a dial six times 
each week. The dial was numbered according to 
the Dewey divisions with the 900’s split up for his- 
tory, travel, and biography. The child would get 
points to his credit for the number spun after he 
had read a volume in that section. Fiction could be 
substituted at will but only one point was given. 
Limitation of a book a day was placed so that we 
wouldn't receive complaints from the schools and 
the parents that the child had been reading too 
much, The school with the greatest percentage of 
readers was awarded a banner. Prizes were awarded 
at a library party during Book Week. Newspaper 
publicity was consistent throughout the contest and 
local papers carried pictures of the awarding of 
prizes. Statistics kept since have shown that the 
library gained many new readers due to the contest. 


PAuL W. Scott, Librarian 
Pocatello, Idaho, Public Library 


United Far and Near 


HE observance of Book Week in the Peters- 
burg, Virginia, public schools in 1945 was 
doubly significant. In addition to their participa- 
tion in the nation-wide Book Week program, the 
students of each of five elementary schools held 
“open house” in celebration of the completion of 
a new library room, fully equipped with new shelv- 
ing, furniture, supplies, and, for the most part, new 
books. An eighteen-month library planning pro- 
gram having just been completed, it was particu- 
larly appropriate that the theme “United Through 
Books” be given a local as well as a universal 
application. 
Each school presented a similar program, al- 
though each was given a different approach. At- 


tractive displays were arranged using the Book 
Week theme, programs were presented, story hours 
given, and as a special feature, well known author- 
illustrators were invited to participate “‘off-the- 
scene.”” The Haders, the d’Aulaires, Robert Law- 
son, Elizabeth Orton Jones, and Dorothy Lathrop, 
each autographed a copy of his latest book for the 
students of a designated school. Some also enclosed 
a personal message, some sent photographs, and 
some sent illustrations done especially for the occa- 
sion. To help do them further honor, their pub- 
lishers loaned lithographs from their books, other 
photographs, book jackets, etc., for use in the dis- 
plays. 

Of the displays using the 1945 Book Week 
theme, perhaps that of the A. P. Hill School was 
the most interesting. The third- , fourth- , and 
fifth-grade children contributed to its plan and ar- 
rangement. On the table in front of the bulletin 
board stood a cardboard “Uncle Sam” holding rib- 
bons leading to books about different countries. 
From color-books purchased at the ten-cent store, 
pictures of children of other lands were cut out 
and colored, mounted on placards, and placed on 
the shelf below the bulletin board, and flanking the 
center of the display, on shelves. On the table and 
on either side on lower shelves were placed books 
chosen to carry out the theme. Among the books 
stood small world flags stuck in clay. On the bul- 
letin board was the Book Week poster, and just 
below it a supplementary message, “United in 
Peace.” 

“United Through Books” — the children of 
Petersburg endeavored to unite themselves with the 
children of other lands, with those wonderful 
people who afford them the joy of good stories, 
beautifully illustrated, and with the children of 
other schools in their own city who have and share 
common interests and experiences through books 
and reading. 

JuLia F. RoBINSON, Supervisor 
Public School Libraries 
Petersburg, Virginia 
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Library Representatives 


T the Lincoln Junior High School, in Albu- 

querque, New Mexico, twenty student assist- 
ants help carry on the library work. These library 
assistants are a part of the advertising program. 
During Book Week they go from room to room 
giving talks on books which are available in the 
library. Usually they dress in the costume of a 
certain country when they are telling about the 
books which deal with that country. A girl dressed 
in a Dutch costume, even to the wooden shoes, 
visits the various schoolrooms to tell about the li- 
brary books which deal with Holland and the Low 
Countries adjacent. She tells of customs, industries, 
and how the people live. The costume she wears is 
the real thing. Somewhere in the community will- 
ing American citizens of Dutch ancestry have fur- 
nished the clothes as well as suggestions for her 
talk. The girl like as not has no Dutch ancestry but 
she has given her project a great deal of research 
and she knows her books. Other assistants will 
represent China, Russia, France, England, Ireland, 
Mexico, Spain, Italy, and so forth. In every case 
they are striving to be correct to the greatest detail. 
It matters not that a girl of Spanish extraction may 
represent Sweden or that a Scotch-Irish girl repre- 
sents China. This is just a calculated part of the 
education which deals with the universality of 
books. 

The library assistants put on a good entertaining 
show. The “payoff” comes immediately with a long 
run on the books in the library. The children who 
have heard about these books go and read the 
books. 

Book Week at the Lincoln Junior High School is 
the flashiest week in the school year but it does not 
end the drive for reading. The library is being used 
to near capacity every period of the day every week 
during the year. 

E. R. HARRINGTON 
Head of Science Department 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, High School 


Book-Title Invitation 


N effective way of advertising books developed 
from a Book Week Tea for the faculty. Just 
for fun the invitation was sent out in the form of 
book titles selected from a display of new books. 
Somehow this invitation was later printed in our 
school paper and ever since there has been a steady 
request from our students for the books mentioned. 
Here it is: 

Lively Lady and Big Boy, you The Proud People 
of West High, be among The Moved-Outers and 
The Heroes of the Pacific, as survival of the fittest 
after The Final Hour of the day, and according to 
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The Great Tradition forget your Ministry of Fear 
that you put into The Green Years of Your Kids 
and Mine and with Yea! Wildcats! and Wind in 
Your Rigging and Copper in your soul, In This 
Our Life (Book Week) Dasha on A Lone Journey 
or in Sixes and Sevens, Through the Bramble Bush 
along The High Road or Kickapoo Indian Trails 
or Main Street through So Thick the Fog, with or 
without Mischief in the Lane, to The Bright Land 
(West High Library) also known as Thunderbolt 
House but which really is The Tree of Life. Come 
and Get It as you are, with or without The Scarlet 
Letter and Conduct Yourself Accordingly. 

You may Pause to Wonder what all this is about. 
Explanation: There’s Spice and (in) the Devil's 
Cave. 

Yours With Faith and Fire, Semper Fidelis of 
The Middle Kingdom (West Library) who flits 
Among Persons and Places (of West High) until 
The Day of Deliverance, Come Summer (end of 
the school year), 

The Gay Illiterate, 

G. VIOLA BirceE McComss, Librarian 
West High Library, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Fruit Tree 


eben boys and girls of the intermediate grades 
in our public schools did a commendable piece 
of work during Book Week. At the beginning of 
the week we planted a bare tree in our juvenile 
room and, at their own suggestion, the children 
chose to have it grow fruit instead of leaves this 
year. The pupils of one grade chose pears, another 
red apples, another yellow apples, etc. 

In connection with their reading some children 
dressed dolls to represent some character in a book 
read. We have a very characteristic Huckleberry 
Finn in our collection, also a charming Alice in 
Wonderland. 


MAE E., Hitcucock, Librarian 
Edgerton, Wisconsin, Public Library 
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Parnassus 


ANY Book Week celebrations at Cato- 

Meridian Central School have included so 
many outside exhibits that there was scarcely any 
room for displaying the new books. This year 
books themselves were given the center of atten- 
tion. The feature attraction was the traveling Par- 
nassus—a wagonload of books inspired by Chris- 
topher Morley’s Parnassus on Wheels. A library 
table was decorated to look like a wagon, complete 
with real thills and a bouquet of flowers in the 
window. 

Book jackets with wings and tail like an airplane 
strung between the ceiling lights added a colorful 
touch to the room. In addition to several other 
displays of new books, was a group of old dime 
novel thrillers loaned by the Dime Novel Club of 
New York, and a beautiful collection of prints 
from the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D.C. 

Shelf displays were miniature scenes of various 
stories, such as, ‘““The Man Next Door,” ‘““Window 
for Julie,” etc, in which miniature furniture made 
by a craft club was used to advantage. Students 
voted this Book Week nicer than some which had 
been more elaborate. 

HARRIET J. HARKNESS 
Cato-Meridian Central School Library 
Cato, New York 





VICTORY PARADE 


To stress the World War victory, the 
Hemet, California, Public Library used a 
red, white, and blue V, featuring the most 
attractive new books on the countries of 
the world, and added dolls in native cos- 


tumes, with a frieze of flags of all nations. 
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Magazine Contest 


UPPLY the names of the magazines that best 
answer the following: 


1. The love of it makes the whole world kin 
(Nature) 
2. They went up a hill (Jack and Jill) 
. Do this before you leap (Look) 
4. Naturalized Greek Messenger of the gods 
(American Mercury) 
5. Little knowledge (Wee Wisdom) 
6. In a pastoral scene (Field and Stream) 
7. Life in the open (Outdoors) 
8. Jack would be a dull boy without it (Play) 
9. Where it is safe to drive fast (Open Road) 
0. Dutch wives are noted for it (Good House- 
keeping) 
11. A French miss (Mademoiselle) 
12. To look over. (Survey) 
13. All of us have them (Parents) 
14. Latin for All plus a volume (Omnibook) 
15. Two things guaranteed in the Constitution 
(Life and Liberty) 
16. What every girl wishes to be and a branch of 
learning (Popular Science) 
17. Who's news—and why (Current Biography) 
18. An Ocean (Atlantic) 
19. A dressed-up farmer (Country Gentleman) 
20. A continent (Asia) 
21. Style (Vogue) 
22. An aim of this course (Better English) 
23. Joe Lewis has a powerful one (Punch) 
24. A prophecy (Forecast) 
25. Your teacher wishes she had more of it (Time) 
26. Car engine (Motor) 
27. Second person (You) 
28. All the workers at Joe’s garage have dates to- 
night (Popular Mechanics) 
29. Volumes (Books) 
30. A story by James Fennimore Cooper (Path- 
finder) 
31. Cincinnati ball team between covers (Red- 
book) 
32. A citizen of our largest city (New Yorker) 
33. A head dress (Coronet) 
34. Told in tea leaves (Fortune) 
35. Presiding magistrate in a court (Judge) 
36. Printed in Braille (Reader's Digest) 
37. Published by the Girl Scouts (American Girl) 
38. The American High School Weekly (Scho- 
lastic) 
39. For Librarians (Wilson Library Bulletin) 
40. A husband (Woman's Home Companion) 
41. The aim of “Clean-Up Week” (Better Homes 
and Gardens) 
42. Lindbergh, Rickenbacker, Wiley Post (Flying 
Aces) 
43. A greeting (Hygeia) 
44. Tag, paper dolls, marbles (Children’s Activi- 
ties) 
45. Better than wealth (Health) 
46. A liberal education (Travel) 
47. Afternoon (PM) 
48. The boys in the Solomons are making it (Cwr- 
rent History) 
49. Grant Wood (American Artist) 
50. At home in any country (Cosmopolitan) 
HARRIET L. REA 
Norwood, Ohio, High School 
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Book Fair 


OOK WEEK at Delaware Academy took the 

form of a Book Fair. The project was spon- 

sored and arranged by the Library Club with the 
English teachers and students cooperating. 

Among the exhibits which made up the fair was 
an interesting one, arranged by eighth-grade Eng- 
lish students, called “The GI Comes Home.” Here 
were displayed souvenirs brought home by the re- 
turning service men and books about the countries 
in which these men served. The souvenirs were so 
numerous that they overflowed the allotted table 
space and filled the two display cases. 

The seventh-grade English classes arranged a 
table around a globe, with red, white, and blue 
ribbons running to books about many foreign coun- 
tries. Standing beside each book was a small doll 
dressed in the costume of that country. The books 
and dolls were loaned by the children. 

The eleventh- and twelfth-year English students 
arranged a book circus complete with tent, parade, 
and various other parts. The clever pen-and-ink 
signs with this exhibit were outstanding. 

In addition to the exhibits arranged by the Eng- 
lish classes were displays of new books, a table of 
guidance books, one of religious books, and one of 
faculty favorites. The last mentioned was very 
popular for the students really enjoyed looking over 
the personal favorites of the faculty members. 

During Book Week many parents and friends of 
the school visited the book fair. This served as a 
desirable contact between the public and the school. 

ADA SALTON, Librarian 
Delaware Academy and Central School 
Delhi, New York 


A Magic Wand 
A book 
Is a magic wand 
To curb a schoolboy’s will, 
Making his nervous body quiet 
And still. 


Bless 
The printed page, 
And the teller of tallish tales, 
A book is a magic wand which never 
Fails. 
Louise D. GUNN, Teacher 
Albany, New York 








Faculty Tea 


OOK WEEK TEA is an annual faculty affair 

of the Wilson L. Young Memorial Library in 
the Fillmore Central School. Last year the tea was 
planned to honor Wilson L. Young, 90-year-old 
donor of the furnishings in the library when it was 
established in 1940. 

A really, truly “pink tea” was served. A student 
made pink and black modernistically designed 
bookmark invitations. The tea table was resplend- 
ent with white linen, pink tapers, a pink begonia 
plant in full bloom, pink paper napkins, and pink 
pottery teapots. Crax, with jam and cheese spreads, 
tea cakes, and mixed nuts were served with the tea; 
these were prepared and served by students. 


GRACE LARKIN, Librarian 
Fillmore, New York, Central School Library 





Bic Top 


Book Week Circus was popular in the 
Children’s Room of the Anderson, South 
Carolina, Public Library 
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TALKING SHOP 


HE various ‘‘weeks’’ that have come to mark 

our library calendars serve to remind us, even 
more than usual in our duties concerned mainly 
with books, of the enormous quantity and varying 
quality of the volumes that surge from the presses 
of the world. As librarians fulfilling a public trust 
we must be impartial, allowing both sides to be rep- 
resented on our shelves. 

But there is a danger that the librarian himself 
may lose his way in this maze of pros and cons, and 
be like the reference assistant ‘who knows nothing, 
but knows where to find everything.’ In these days 
of unrest and turmoil, of confusion and doubt, 
surely those who provide access to books may be ex- 
pected to have read thoughtfully and conclusively, 
and to ‘be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asked you a reason of the hope that ‘is in 
you.... (I Peter 3:15) 

Certainly the array of volumes, from the stand- 
point of reading time alone, would call for dis- 
crimination. Bacon wrote in his essay, “Of Stud- 
ies,’ “some books are to be tasted,” (which the 
‘Milwaukee Reader’’ refers to as “ Nibbliography’’ ) 
“others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
digested.” 

John Ruskin had this to say of the literary diet: 
“Bread of flour is good; but there is bread, sweet as 
honey, if we would eat it, in a good book.” 

In Books and the Man, S. W. Mitchell says: 
“Show me the books he loves and I shall know the 
man far better than through mortal friends.” 


Of course, there is always the problem of what to 
read. ‘Never read any book that is not a year old,” 
advises Emerson in his In Praise of Books, while 
Mark Twain's comment in The Disappearance of 
Literature is that ‘‘a classic is something everybody 
wants to have read and nobody wants to read.” 

Literature in American Education, a statement of 
the Modern Language Association published by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, Maryland, 
is full of interesting and quotable material. For in- 
stance: 

There is another reason for our knowing the 
literature of the past if we are to keep up-to-date. 
Whether it be convenient for us or not, much of 
the best thought of our own age will inevitably 
be expressed by men who do happen to know the 
older authors. They will naturally draw upon 
their own resources and make allusions to what 
they know. Their own up-to-date remarks will be 
given, therefore, in symbols and references that 
become meaningless hieroglyphics, to be deci- 
phered with real labor and then only imperfectly, 
by those who are ignorant of our literary past. 

. President Roosevelt quotes Longfellow to 
Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Churchill gives a new 
significance to Arthur Hugh Clough’s, ‘Say not 
the struggle nought availeth.’ It is an endless 
chain. If one goes to the nineteenth century to 
learn what was up-to-date then, one must next 
discover what was up-to-date in the eighteenth— 
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and so on backwards, with increasing difficulty, 
to the Greek and Latin authors and the ancient 
wisdom of the East. The penalty paid by a per- 
son ignorant of these symbols, which must be 
mastered through literary study, is the ultimate 
sense of being cut off from the best accounts of 
what is up-to-date even in his own time. . . 
There are many ways of being strictly contem- 
porary. 


Another thing—there is something in the world, 
in our soul, besides war, in spite of our concentra- 
tion on it during these past years. Let us not starve 
ourselves, our inner selves, with literature devoted 
exclusively to planes, ships, and bombs. Let us turn 
from these *Aings—to the soul of life. 

In November 1945 the Journal of the NEA 
quoted this on “The Indispensable Book’’ from the 
baccalaureate address of President Daniel L. Marsh 
of Boston University: 


A full-orbed education, whatever else it re- 
quires, demands that you have an acquaintance 
with one certain Book. The intellectual 
interests of one person, the taste of another. . . 
will prompt them to read different books. Yet 
there are a few books, relatively very few, that 
must be read by everybody who aims to be edu- 
cated in any sense of the term, or even to be 
moderately intelligent. One of these bears such 
a vital relationship to our culture that a knowl- 
edge of it is absolutely indispensable: 


" to anyone who would understand the 
genius of America, and who would be equipped 
to defend and perpetuate true Americanism. 
During Queen Victoria’s reign, a prince from 
India sent her a letter in which he asked her the 
secret of England’s glory. In reply, the good 
Queen sent him a Bible, on the flyleaf of which 
she had written: “This book is the secret of Eng- 
land's glory.” The same is more strikingly true 
of America. The early discoveries and explora- 
tions of this continent were made for the most 
part by men whose dominating motive was the 
dissemination of the religion of the Bible. 


to an adequate comprehension of the 
great literature of the world. The Bible itself 
our supreme literature. The King James transla- 
tion has exercised a more determinative influence 
upon the English language than any other book 
ever written. 

. to a proper understanding of the most 
vital source of the inspiration of great works, 
noble deeds, and victorious lives. The teachings 
of the Bible, if heeded, will avail not only for 
personal salvation, but also for social redemption 
—for political purity, civic righteousness, eco- 
nomic justice, and even for the cure of war. 

Arthur H. Compton, Nobel prize-winning 
physicist, speaking of the possibility of another 
great war in the future said: ‘Of course the real 
answer is Bibles, not bombs.” 
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Letter Writing 


OULD you like to move some of your books 

on the art of letter writing and some of 
your collections of famous letters? Then take ad- 
vantage of the week of October 13 to 19 which 
has been designated as “National Letter Writing 
Week” to get some of your material into circula- 
tion. The United States Post Office Department is 
cooperating in observing the week and has issued 
a four-page folder (the illustration below shows 
page one) which will be distributed by post offices 
all over the country. The postmaster general has 
directed all postal employees to take an active part 
in the project and urges postmasters to speak before 
service clubs and schools and to enlist the aid of 
newspapers, radio stations, merchants, and other 
Organizations. 

Why not consider 
two types of ex- 
hibits in your local 
library—one which 
stresses famous 
letters by famous 
people and another 
which features the 
art and etiquette of 
letter writing. Some- 
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one in your com- ae i 
munity most likely ST"! i 
owns a collection of a ~~ e if 

< wef 
letters written by Ns Say 


well known persons 
and would be glad 
to lend you one or 
two for display pur- 
poses. Or if you 
cannot find a letter 
written by a famous 
person, try display- 
ing old family let- ¥en. vam 

ters or old business — weicome wor 

letters, calling atten- 

tion to the changes in handwriting, paper, postage 
stamps, and cancellations by comparison with 
present-day letters. The second exhibit could 
easily take its keynote from a paragraph in the 
pamphlet issued by the Postal Department, which 
reads: 














Someone fee ls be tler 
“ hen you send a letter 


A letter is your best emissary. It is a created thing. You 
select its contents—news which, by its very personal nature, 
is exclusive. With a pleasant disregard for literary laws 
you can make your letter a powerful bond. Certainly it 
should represent you and be worthy of you, but if you 
write as you would talk, your letter will arrive as a wel- 
come event—like a personal visit. 


Books on social and business letter writing should 
be used with this quotation. If you do not have 





Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, and other printed material, to the 
editor of ‘The Crow’s Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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CROW’S NEST* 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


the time and facilities to letter this sentiment, cop- 
ies of the folder can be had from your local post 
office and the paragraph ringed in red and sur- 
rounded by book jackets. 

It might be worth your while to select a few in- 
teresting or unusual letters with good human inter- 
est stories from the collections on your shelves and 
call them to the attention of your local newspaper 
editor. He will probably be glad to feature during 
the week something on famous love letters, humor- 
ous letters, or letters that have changed the course 
of history. Contact your local postmaster and see 
if he will give you window or bulletin board space 
to publicize the material the library has on letter 
writing. Your local stationer may also welcome aid 
from you and his store window or display counter 
may offer another outlet for library publicity and 
help to circulate your books at the same time. 


Book Week 


Of course, no one needs to remind you that 
Book Week will be observed the week of Novem- 
ber 10-16. Most of you have probably been making 
plans to observe it for the last six months. But just 
in case there are still a few gaps left we would like 
to make some last-minute suggestions for exhibits 
and activities. The slogan chosen for this year, 
“Books Are Bridges,”’ allows a lot of leeway and 
is adaptable to almost any kind of book collection 
or subject. Books well chosen and well handled 
can bridge almost any situation and it is all a matter 
of getting them into the hands of the right people 
at the right time. Since the primary objective of 
Book Week is to acquaint children and their par- 
ents with the right choice of book it is important 
that both child and parent be brought into the li- 
brary. Many parents already have the library habit 
and turn to it most naturally for help in settling 
reading and behavior problems and for advice about 
the purchase of individual titles and sets of books. 
However, there are still many more parents, who 
either through ignorance or indifference do not 
know that the local library is prepared to help them 
to help their children. It seems to me that these 
are the people the libraries throughout the country 
should endeavor to reach during Book Week. 

Simply inviting the parents in your community 
to visit the library during Book Week and to avail 
themselves of the guidance in book selection which 
the library provides is not enough. Naturally, some 
people will come but the greater percentage of 
these will probably be library users. Some device 
for attracting the attention of nonusers, particularly 
one which features their children, can be used to 
far better advantage. Programs involving the ex- 
hibit of children’s hobbies, handicraft, and art work 
always bring out proud parents and help to create 
good will for everyone concerned. 

The principal of your local school may be more 
than happy to cooperate with you in arranging some 
type of exhibit in your library or if your quarters 
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are not large enough, it may be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged in the school. Art classes may produce a 
series of drawings of scenes or characters from 
favorite books, all of which can be exhibited in the 
library or school building. Each child should be 
allowed to exhibit his work and, to heighten the 
competition, prizes should be offered for certain 
types of work. The prizes may be contributed by 
local merchants and the judges should be chosen 
from representative groups. Visitors to the exhibit 
might also vote, and the popular choice be an- 
nounced at the close of the show. Invitations 
should be issued through cooperation with the 
school principal. With his permission a mimeo- 
graphed, typed, or written slip should be issued to 
each pupil with instructions to deliver it to the 
parent. Invitations should invite the parent to visit 
the library at any time during Book Week but a 
specific date should be set for the program at which 
prizes will be awarded and at which special library 
materials can be distributed. If possible make it 
an evening festivity so that both parents can attend. 
Better still, make it a Friday night so that the whole 
family can attend. Tables and boards featuring 
books and the choice of books should be within 
easy access of the visitors. If you have a printed or 
mimeographed list of books or library aids for dis- 
tribution this is the time to see that they get into 
the hands of the right people. Sometime during 
the evening, preferably before the awarding of rib- 
bons or prizes, the librarian should make a short 
speech of welcome, indicating his pleasure at hav- 
ing the group in the library, and outlining the kind 
of help the library is prepared to give to parents 
and children. 

The same general plan could be used in collect- 
ing and exhibiting children’s hobbies or handi- 
crafts, but the problem of display might prove to 
be a more difficult one. No matter what you use be 
sure to keep your local editor informed of all your 
plans. Notify him immediately of your prize win- 
ners and see to it that their names, addresses, ages, 
and school grades are correct in every respect. He 
will probably be glad to help you publicize Book 
Week if you can tie it in with this kind of local 
angle that involves your entire community. 


Publications 


The Queens Borough Public Library issued a 
four-page list of books for summer days entitled 
“A Summer Sampler—Books for Pleasurable Read- 
ing.” The choice of titles is good and the two-line 
annotations sufficiently long to attract the reader's 
interest. The title, together with a bucolic wood- 
cut, makes a pleasant and attractive list. Surely 
Queens Borough wouldn't mind if you lifted the 
idea and used it for an autumn or winter 
“sampler.” The list includes both fiction and non- 
fiction and is arranged alphabetically by title. 


The Milwaukee Public Library issues a monthly 
mimeographed news sheet called the ‘Milwaukee 
Reader” which is available, free of charge, to its 
readers. Unpretentious and with a kind of “homey” 
quality, it manages each month to editorialize, run 
a short feature, supply a local history note, stress 
books of interest to children, and give a sampling 
of old and new books for adults. Amusing note is 
the “Puzzle of the Month’ with the answer on 
reverse side of the sheet, which we never fail to 
read. Libraries looking for an inexpensive but 
nevertheless effective method of keeping patrons 
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interested in their library might consider this media 
used by the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library. 


Effective Releases 


Do your publicity releases fail to sée the light of 
print? Just how effective is the material you send 
to your city editor and how would it rate on the 
basis of four vital values: news, human interest, 
public service, and publicity? If you would really 
like to know, send a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Harry Derus, Special Correspondents, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
He has recently compiled a measurement test titled 
“How's Your Publicity Score?” which may help 
you to measure the effectiveness of your publicity 
stories and pictures. 


Things to Watch 


A recent poll by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion indicates, surprisingly, that people 
are interested first and foremost in inflation and 
its control and then, in the following order, in 
food and-other shortages, maintaining the peace 
and proper conduct of foreign affairs, strikes and 
labor troubles, housing, jobs, reconversion, and, 
last, the atom bomb. Libraries should take heed of 
these interests and call attention to their book col- 
lections accordingly. Attention should also be di- 
rected to these subjects through talks and films 
given in the library as part of any library's adult 
education program. Attention should also be called 
to the collections of books on infant welfare and 
child training that are a part of any good library. 
Rising birth statistics indicate there are thousands 
of new mothers and infants in all parts of the coun- 
try whom libraries may well serve to advantage. 
Local newspapers or your local health department 
may be willing to supply you with the names and 
addresses of new mothers in your community. A 
personal note of congratulation, together with a list 
of books on child care and an invitation to use the 
library can’t harm your public relations program. 

Watch for an increased interest on the part of 
newspapers and business organizations to advance 
community projects not only in the larger areas but 
in the smaller and more rural areas. Several asso- 
ciations and business organizations are now band- 
ing together in various parts of the country to pro- 
mote community interests and projects of all kinds. 
Make sure that your library is included in these 
plans should such a movement arise in your local- 
ity. The library may benefit materially from serving 
as a clearinghouse and information center in any 
of these projects. At any rate, make sure that the 
library is of sufficient importance and service in 
your community to be included in any program of 
promotion and expansion that may be under way. 

Last but not least, what about a few firecrackers 
and a few somersaults in your own front yard and 
what about telling us about them? We want to 
write about your problems and plans and how 
you've solved or completed them. We want to 
know what you would like us to write about, what 
you would most like us to discuss. Is it employee 
relations, case studies, press relations, publicity 
media, community relations, displays, or what? Do 
write us and do send us copies of your publications 
of all kinds so that other libraries may benefit by 
your experience. Tell us about your failures, too, 
there’s certainly no disgrace in that, and will help 
others not to make the same mistake. 
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Open Letter to Students 


URING one of the meetings of our circulation 

division, the matter of student complaints was 
thoroughly aired. Several members pointed out 
that the long explanations which were the only 
possible answer to the querulous demands of “Why 
isn’t my number on the screen yet? I turned in my 
call slip ahead of so-and-so, and he already has his 
book,” were making heavy inroads in time and 
temper. Since an aggrieved silence did not appear 
to be an adequate substitute for the “soft answer 
which turneth away wrath,” we tried to think of 
some scheme which would provide the explanations, 
and yet not take such heavy toll of our heavily- 
burdened desk hours. 

It was suggested that perhaps an informal letter 
giving all the answers might provide a solution. 
The staff agreed, but were politely dubious about 
whether such a text could be made attractive enough 
to be read through. Nothing daunted, we set about 
listing the complaints which occurred most fre- 
quently, and giving the reasons which made the 
situation unavoidable. This done, we enlisted the 
aid of our artist assistant, who made some excellent 
suggestions about the text. 

The result of our combined efforts was ““An Open 
Letter from the Head of the Circulation Division to 
the Students at the Main Desk.” One hundred 
copies, rejoicing in gaily-colored title-pages, were 
run off for us, and the privileged few who were 
permitted a preview of this magnum opus, all ex- 
pressed agreeable astonishment, and augur the suc- 
cess of the effort. Even the mimeograph office, 
generally blasé and cynical about all human effort, 
has taken a personal interest in the. matter, and we 
have been assured that come the fall, 5,000 copies 
will be available to soothe the irate customers. 

And that is not all, for we plan also to concoct a 
“horror show” as a result of our OUT-SLIP survey, 
showing the various types of avoidable errors made 
by the students in filling out call slips—mistakes 
which keep them from getting the material they 
want. 

Rose Z. Marcus, Head 
Circulation Division 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


Insignia for Volunteers 


A’ the Montclair Library volunteers now wear 
special insignia while on duty. This plan was 
instituted for two reasons: that the volunteer's con- 
tributions to their community would be recognized 
and appreciated, and that volunteers would not be 
asked questions by the public under the erroneous 
impression that they were staff members. 

The insignia were made by an artist who has 
done various technical jobs for the library, known 
to many librarians as a designer of jackets and il- 
lustrator of books, Kathleen Voute. Some symbol 
was wanted which would be noticeable but attrac- 
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tive, one which would stand up under handling 
without wear or soil. 

Pins had previously been tried without proving 
sufficiently noticeable. A large pendant, with an 
arrangement for hanging it around the neck so it 
would be easily donned or removed, was suggested ; 
a metal plaque with smooth edges, preferably hori- 
zontal in shape in order to take the word “Volun- 
teer” easily. Miss Voute came up with the idea 
that Postum can covers could be used. 

She collected a half dozen of these, painted them 
various bright or grayed shades—chiefly gay reds 
or interesting blues of the robin’s egg type—and 
painted “Volunteer” on each. Making a hole 
through each end of each cover, she corded them 
with plaid shoestrings, strings of colored wooden 
beads, or other materials in keeping with their 
colors and reasonably impervious to handling. 

The public and the volunteers both seem pleased 
with the results. 


DoroTHY WAUGH 
Montclair, New Jersey, Public Library 


Dress Up Those Pamphlet Files 


UR library is fortunate in having two good- 

sized cupboards, 27” x 55” with four shelves, 
three of which are adjustable. In these cupboards 
several weeks ago could have been found the usual 
array of dull-looking pamphlet files inadequately 
labeled and poorly arranged. 

One morning this librarian decided to put some 
color into these files. The color scheme was planned 
and directions for carrying out the project were 
given to the library council. Strips of colored paper 
were pasted on the backs of the offending boxes 
Next, one and one-half inches below the top of 
each file were placed four art corners holding a cata- 
log card cut down to two and one-half inches in 
width. On this card pertinent information was 
typed. 

After their renovation the pamphlet boxes, con- 
taining the sorted magazines, were arranged alpha- 
betically on the shelves. One cupboard was used 
for magazines of a news nature; the second cup- 
board for those of reading, biographical, and scien- 
tific interest. Magazines will be kept on a five-year 
basis beginning with the year 1942, with the excep- 
tion of the Reader's Digest and the National Geo- 
graphic which, though incomplete, begin earlier. 

The same procedure was ‘used with files of pro- 
fessional magazines on the shelves near the librar- 
ian’s desk. 

It can be readily seen that the typed card label 
can be changed or added to easily by its removal 
from the art corners. It is also found that the li- 
brarian can avail herself more easily than before of 
professional information as well as aid her patrons 
bs consulting the files more often and more fruit- 

ully. 
ANNA L, SCHNECKENBURGER, Librarian 
Wilson, New York, Central School 
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Display for the Month 


LS gees: HALL, Louisville, Kentucky, is both 
a junior and senior high school and the two 
groups, with their widely differing interests, keep 
the librarian busy. 

For the juniors, Percy, the Clown, is ever present 
to remind them that IT’s FUN TO READ. He is made 
of colored construction paper and assembled on the 
board by means of small black tacks which blend 
invisibly into the colors used. His black wig, 
brightly painted face, large blue polka-dot tie, all 
show up well on the pale yellow background. The 
letters, which are black, are also tacked to the board. 

For the senior girls, who love the new books, the 
display SOMETHING NEW was a favorite. Both 
words were cut from construction paper—‘‘some 
thing” in black, “new” in a coral which definitely 
“vibrated”” against the deep powder blue back- 
ground; the black strip was added to tone it down. 

This pin-up method is a timesaver in every way. 
The same backgrounds may be used several times; 
cutting the letters is much neater and quicker; and 
the words may be used to form different captions at 
a later date. 

Illustrating this latter idea is a more recent dis- 
play—NEW BOOKS. The coral letters “new” were 
used first in the SOMETHING NEW display. This 
time huge black letters, BOOKS, were cut and used 
on the same blue background but the effect is en- 
tirely different. Of course, a period of three to four 
weeks elapsed between these two displays. 


Huntington College, Montgomery, Alabama, 
recommends this bulletin board display. FOOT- 
PRINTS ON THE SANDS OF TIME (letters cut from 
red paper). A path was cut from coarse sandpaper 
and tacked across the bulletin board. Masculine 
and feminine footprints were cut from white paper 
and lettered with names such as Queen Elizabeth. 
Then the footprints were tacked across the path. 
Biographies were places underneath the bulletin 


board. 
so 6 


The Lincolnton, North Carolina, High School 
library had a recent display on aviation. The letters 
were cut from black construction paper to give the 
effect of skywriting. Book jackets were attached to 
the wings. Students brought model planes which 
were suspended from the ceiling, to complete the 
display. 
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NESCO MONTH will be celebrated October 
28 to November 30, at the time the General 
Conference of UNESCO is in season, with the aim 
of emphasizing that mutual understanding among 
peoples contributes to peace and security, and of 
showing how UNESCO can help promote mutual 
understanding among peoples. Libraries are urged 
to prepare displays on UNESCO and on under- 
standing other peoples, and to offer information 
services relating to UNESCO to all local groups. 
Various materials to aid in this observance—includ- 
ing a pamphlet, “the defenses of peace,” Docu- 
ments Relating to UNESCO, The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific; and Cultural Organization, 
statements, radio scripts, etc—are available with- 
out charge from Herbert J. Abraham, Research and 
Analysis Officer, UNESCO Relations Staff, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C. 
Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman of the International 
Relations Board of the A.L.A., has prepared the 
following memorandum about the celebration: 





The State Department invites libraries, schools, 
colleges, and organizations to observe October 
28-November 30 as UNESCO month. On be- 
half of the A.L.A. International Relations Board, 
I urge every library to take part in that observ- 
ance. Books and libraries will inevitably have a 
large place in the program of the United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
The preliminary agenda for the first general meet- 
ing includes such matters as rehabilitation of 
devastated libraries, interlibrary loans, copyright, 
photographic reproduction, exchange between in- 
stitutions, bibliographies, indexes and abstracts, 
and many other topics of great importance to the 
libraries of America. A.L.A. representatives 
participated in most of the conferences and 
other activities which preceded establishment of 
UNESCO and the Association has made formal 
and informal proposals as to its functions. Dr. 
Luther Evans was present at its birth. Verner 
Clapp and Ralph Shaw have recently taken part 
in its deliberations in London. 

Librarians are therefore directly and profes- 
sionally interested. The observance of the month 
by libraries is, however, justified primarily by 
the breadth and importance of UNESCO's whole 
program. It comprehends the free interchange 
of information by mass media of communication ; 
education at all levels including adult education; 
the interchange of people and materials in all 
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... at random 


educational, cultural, scientific, and artistic fields ; 
and many other aspects of international, intellec- 
tual cooperation. It is based on the fact, as stated 
in its preamble, ‘that since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed.” 


I feel sure that every librarian will wish to do 
all he can to help his clientele to understand the 
significance of UNESCO. 

oo Be & 

National Bible Week will be observed October 
21-27, with the theme taken from Psalm 33:12, 
“Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord.” A 
descriptive program leaflet is available from the 
Laymen’s National Committee, Vanderbilt Hotel, 
New York 16. 

The Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary with the publication of its 120th public affairs 
pamphlet, Toward Mental Health. Dr. Ordway 
Tead is chairman, and Dr. Harry D. Gideonse is 
vice-chairman, of a group of twenty-two economists 
aad educators who comprise the Public Affairs 
Committee, serving without compensation. Public 
affairs pamphlets, issued monthly, are ten cents 
each, with special discount rates to schools and 
libraries. 

A 15-page detailed Manual of Operations, giving 
information on the organization, programs, and 
operations of United States Information Libraries 
and Cultural Centers abroad, has been issued by the 
Division of Libraries and Institutes, Office of Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C. 


& GH WH 
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Fussim p son 


Son, don’t you think it’s about time 
you gave up juveniles? 
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VISITORS WELCOME 


The Timaru, New Zealand, Public Library encourages classes of children, accompanied by 

their teachers, to use their library freely for project work, leisure reading, hobbies, and 

every other thing possible woven round books. Twenty-five classes, both secondary and 
primary, attend regularly. 


The Forbes Library in Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, marked its fiftieth anniversary with an attrac- 
tive bound volume, Forbes Library, the Half Cen- 
tury, 1894-1944, covering its history, special col- 
lections, and services, a brief sketch of Charles 
Edward Forbes, and many illustrations. 

Perhaps the best available nontechnical ‘‘key to a 
preliminary understanding of atomic energy” is the 
Nucleonics Issue (volume 24, number 6) of Mon- 
santo Magazine. Articles were written by outstand- 
ing scientists and were cleared by officials in the 
Manhattan District of the War Department. Copies 
are available to libraries free upon request to the 
Department of Industrial and Public Relations, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Northwestern University’s reference librarian, 
Eleanor F. Lewis, has compiled “Recent Educa- 
tional Literature, a Selected List of Recent Books 
and Articles in Periodicals Which Discuss Educa- 
tional Aims and Curricular Developments in Amer- 
ican Colleges and Universities.” Copies are avail- 
able at ten cents each from Northwestern Univer 
sity Library, Evanston, Illinois 

A new monthly, Social Service Digest, is pub- 
lished at $3 a year by the Social Service Digest, 
373 Spreckels Building, San Diego 1, California 

o : 

New Yorker magazine startled the publishing 

and reading world when its August 31st issue de- 
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voted its entire editorial space to an article by John 
Hersey, entitled “Hiroshima.” Reprints are being 
made and will be available to libraries without 
charge. Send your requests to the New Yorker, 
25 West 43d Street, New York City. 
eo & BH 
Jewish Book Month will be observed November 
15 to December 15. A booklet and further infor- 
mation is available without charge from the Jewish 
Book Council of America, 145 East 32d Street, 
New York 16. 
eo & BH 
The Educational Department of The Reader's 
Digest offers without charge to lay and profes- 
sional groups the services of its reading consultant 
and demonstrator, Margaret E. Crowley, for con- 
sultations, demonstrations, and meetings concern- 
ing reading programs. Appointments may be made 
through Arthur J. Crowley, Director, Educational 
Department, The Reader’s Digest, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 
we Ge 
Children’s Reading Service now offers aid to 
teachers and librarians in selecting supplementary 
reading material through book exhibits at teachers’ 
meetings, a central source from which schools may 
order books of all publishers, and a catalog, Anno- 
tated List of Books for Supplementary Reading 
(Kindergarten—Grade 9). Copies of the catalog 
are available free from Children’s Book Service, 
106 Beekman Street, New York 7. 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 


judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ButscuH, R. L. C. How to Read Statistics. 
Milwaukee, Bruce, 1946. 184p. $2.50 

2. CusseT, FRaANcis. English-French and 
French-English Technical Dictionary. Brooklyn, 
Chemical Publishing Company, 1946. 590p. $5 

3. DAVISON, ARCHIBALD T. and WILLI APEL. 
Historical Anthology of Music. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1946. 258p. $7.50 

4. De Born, Jessiz. Modern Household En- 
cyclopedia. Chicago, J. G. Ferguson and Asso- 
ciates, 1946. 347p. $3 

5. HAuSER, PHitip M. and WILLIAM R., LEON- 
ARD. Government Statistics for Business Use. New 
York, Wiley, 1946. 432p. $5 

6. HORNUNG, CLARENCE P. Handbook of De- 
signs and Devices. New York, Dover Publications, 
1946. 218p. $3.75 

7. KENNY, HAmitL. West Virginia Place 
Names. Piedmont, West Virginia, Place Name 
Press, 1945. 768p. $6 

8. KNICKERBOCKER, WILLIAM §., ed. Twen- 
tieth Century English. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1946. 460p. $5 

9. READ, CHARLES R. and SAMUEL MARBLE. 
Guide to Public Affairs Organizations. Washing- 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1946. 129p. $2 

10. THOMSON, RUTH GIBBONS. Index to Full 
Length Plays, 1926 to 1944. Boston, Faxon, 1946. 
306p. $4 

11. WELLS, EvELYN. A Treasury of Names. 
New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1946. 326p. 
$4 

12. Who's Who in the Maritime Industry. 
New York, 74 Degrees West Company, P.O. Box 
574, Church Street Annex, 1946. 238p. $10 


Statistics 


Not since Schmeckebier’s excellent guide to gov- 
ernment statistics appeared twenty years ago has 
the reference librarian had such a useful handbook 
as the recently published Government Statistics for 
Business Use,’ edited by the assistant director of the 
Bureau of the Census and the deputy chief of the 
Division of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of 
the Budget. Prepared by twenty experts in the field, 
this book tells what information is available from 
the federal government, the agencies from which it 
can be obtained, and the ways in which it can be 
applied to business and economic problems. Well 
indexed chapters cover the following subjects: na- 
tional income and other business indicators; manu- 
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facturing; mineral statistics; agriculture; whole- 
sale, retail, and service trades; international trade 
and payments ; transportation and other public utili- 
ties; accounting statistics; money, credit, and bank- 
ing; prices; population; housing and construction; 
and labor. Appended is a selected list of publica- 
tions and authors, including official sources of sta- 
tistics and articles in such periodicals as Journal of 
the American Statistical Association. This guide to 
the work of the largest producer of statistics in the 
world should be accessible to every reference librar- 
ian who wishes to do competent work in this often 
difficult field. It could be profitably read by begin- 
ners who are vague about the meaning of censu 
tracts, who are uneasy about areas for which popu- 
lation statistics are available, who don’t know for 
which foreign countries foreign trade statistics may 
be obtained. And naturally there should be a copy 
in every documents division which tries to give ref- 
erence service. 

As an aid in the interpretation of statistics, Hou 
to Read Statistics," is intended by its author for the 
teacher, social worker, student, and all others who 
attempt to keep in touch with the developments in 
the field of education, social science, and psychology 
as revealed in current books, journals, and mono- 
graphs. In nontechnical language, it discusses the 
purposes and aims of various statistical techniques. 
“In other words, the attempt will be made to enable 
the reader to become an intelligent ‘consumer’ of 
statistics, in so far as that can be done without ask 
ing him to become acquainted with the mathematics 
involved in carrying out statistical computation.” 


Names and Places 


Following the usual directory form, the Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs has issued a guide to 
more than 400 organizations’ representing the 
major areas of activity in which men are endeavor- 
ing to improve the society in which they live. Two 
criteria were set up for the selection of organiza- 
tions: (1) only those with national or international 
activities or memberships, and (2) only those 
which invite public participation or offer informa 
tion or services of general public importance. Ar- 
rangement is by subjects: international affairs and 
world order, peace, labor and industrial relations, 
minorities, religion, delinquency and prison reform, 
social welfare, education, conservation, etc., with 
an alphabetical index at the end. Under each sub- 
ject are listed separately private organizations, off- 
cial agencies and informational materials. The lat- 
ter is an excellent source of bibliography, giving in 
addition to books and periodicals, sources of visual 
materials in some cases. 

With the dearth of published material on place 
names, so forcibly illustrated by George Stewart in 
his Names on the Land, the monumental compila- 
tion of West Virginia Place Names," giving their 
origin and meaning and including the nomenclature 
of the streams and mountains, is an outstanding 
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contribution. Representing seven years of spare- 
time investigation in West Virginia and at the Li- 
brary of Congress, this first book on the subject 
gives for each name its location, map spellings, and 
meaning, with the pronunciation where available 
and important. ‘Little more has been done with 
Indian place names than to set forth the facts, and 
the available opinions of specialists.” The intro- 
ductory essay contains a particularly interesting 
chapter of materials and methods, giving a critical 
evaluation of journals and books, newspapers, 
maps, registers, guides, and lists used in the com- 
pilation, which should be valuable to other workers 
in the field. 


In a lighter vein is A Treasury of Names,” in- 
tended originally ‘‘as a guide for bewildered fathers 
and mothers hunting the perfect name for the 
world’s newest and nicest baby,” which gives you 
some idea of the tone of the volume. Included are 
the legends and symbolisms of flowers and jewels 
concerning birth months and birthdays. Though 
citing no sources, it may be useful in a public li- 
brary, but it will not replace the better standard 
works on personal names. 

Who's Who in the Maritime Industry," with its 
“biographical sketches and illustrations of interest 
to and concerning people in the merchant seafaring 
world” is limited in its appeal and will probably 
be much too high for any library save one which 
aims to acquire all biographical reference books. 
Its padded fabrikoid binding will not endear it to 
the reference librarian, nor the fact that the longest 
sketch seems to be that of the editor and publisher, 
Bernard Joseph Rubenstein, complete with photo- 
graph. 


For the Household 


To get rid of fleas, discourage flies, stop hic- 
cough, remove mud stains, or deal efficiently with 
any other little annoyances of life, consult the Mod- 
ern Household Encyclopedia“ which has all the 
answers. More pleasant sections devoted to recipes 
for making jam and popcorn balls, arranging flow- 
ers, stuffing geese, and caring for cats, together with 
thousands of other household hints, are offered in 
nontechnical language by a well known home econ- 
omist. This is an inexpensive addition to the 
“know how” books. 


Art and Music 


Users of Willi Apel’s Harvard Dictionary of 
Music will not be surprised at the excellence of the 
recently published Historical Anthology of Music, 
which he and Archibald Davison have assembled. 
Oriental, medieval, and renaissance music are in- 
cluded in this anthology which has two objectives: 
“first, the compilation of a body of music which, 
by itself and without regard to any practical useful- 
ness, represents a comprehensive survey of the 
music of any given period; and second, the selec- 
tion, where choice is possible, of material which 
will prove profitable to the most varied types of 
musical interest.” The fact that many of the selec- 
tions have not heretofore appeared in modern nota- 
tion, that phonograph records are often referred to, 
that each piece is a complete composition or a 
whole movement from a larger work, that the com- 
mentary is scholarly and well documented, that 
translations of the literary texts are included, that 
the scores are reduced to practical readable size, all 
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combine to produce a distinguished collection. The 
second volume, now in preparation, will bring the 
work up to 1800. 


Hornung’s Handbook of Designs and Devices * 
is now in its second revised edition, with 1,836 
geometric elements drawn by the author. A new 
feature consisting of notes on the plates, has been 
included. 


New Technical Dictionary 


Cusset’s English-French and French-English 
Technical Dictionary” is an up-to-date source for 
the English equivalents of French expressions and 
vice versa in the field of metallurgy, mining, elec- 
tricity, chemistry, mechanics, and sciences. No parts 
of speech are noted, no pronunciation is indicated, 
and only occasionally is given the particular field in 
which a word is used. Compiled to help the tech- 
nical man in reading French technical texts, it will 
not replace a title like Kettridge, as will be evident 
from one illustration. Cusset gives one word, ab- 
solute, for the French word absolu; Kettridge gives 
equivalents for three additional phrases employing 
the word, together with its part of speech and the 
fields in which it is used. 


Literature 


An index and a collection of essays have appeared 
in this field: the first, Index to Full Length Plays, 
1926 to 1944,” is based on a selection intended for 
readers’ advisers in public, university, college, and 
high school libraries. Under title is given the num- 
ber of acts, interiors, and characters, a brief descrip- 
tion, e.g., ‘‘satirical comedy” and a list of collections 
in which the play has appeared. The subject index 
follows Readers’ Guide headings and ranges from 
abnormal psychology to youth, using both dramatic 
and background or regional subjects. 

The second, Twentieth Century English,’ selected 
by the former editor of the Sewanee Review, 
“stresses the idea that better understanding and use 
of English is a liberalizing power.” Essays by 
thirty-six contributors are grouped under three 
heads, directions, declarations, and discriminations, 
and at least one third of them have appeared in 
such periodicals as College English, American 
Speech, and the Atlantic Monthly. It is an interest- 
ing and varied compilation, representing such men 
of letters as Archibald MacLeish, Cleanth Brooks, 
John Erskine, Austin Warren, Kenneth Burke, 
H. L. Mencken, Louise Pound, and S. I. Hayakawa. 


The Cleveland Public Library became one of the 
richest sources of information on the early years of 
the automobile industry when James A. Bohannon, 
president of Brewing Corporation of America 
which he established on the foundations of the old 
Peerless Motor Car Corporation, presented the 
Peerless Collection of Early Automotive Literature 
to the Cleveland library. 

The 770-volume collection, dating back to 1896 
when Horseless Age (now Motor Age) made its 
bow as the world’s first automobile magazine, con- 
tains one of the most complete existing chronicles 
of the industry’s early years, and includes the lead- 
ing British, French, and German, as well as Amer- 
ican publications. 
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Motion Picture Bibliography 


BIBLIOGRAPHY on the motion picture, in 

commemoration of the twentieth anniversary 
of sound pictures, will be published shortly under 
the joint sponsorship of the A.L.A. and Warner 
Brothers. The booklist has been compiled and an- 
notated by Helen F. Conover, General Reference 
and Bibliography Division, Library of Congress; 
Iris Barry, Film Library, Museum of Modern Art; 
and Helen L. FitzRichard, Art and Music Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles Public Library. Copies will be 
sent to libraries upon publication. 


A National Plan for 
Library Service 


The first seven chapters of “A National Plan for 
Public Library Service’’ were presented to the 
Council at its June 21 meeting by Carleton B. 
Joeckel, chairman of the Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee which is preparing the 13-chapter document. 
The chapters had been sent in advance to Council 
members and they were unanimously and enthu- 
siastically approved at the meeting. 


Many requests for these chapters were received 
at Buffalo and since. Because it will be several 
months before the final portion of the manuscript 
is completed, the first seven chapters are being 
made available in mimeographed form for those 
who have immediate need of this material. This 
section of “A National Plan for Public Library 
Service” can be ordered from the A.L.A. Publishing 
Department. The price is $2.75. 


Library Demonstration Bill 


Hearings on the Library Service Demonstration 
Bill, introduced into the Senate and House by 
Lister Hill and Emily Taft Douglas, were held 
before both the Senate and House subcommittees 
on education, and according to reports reactions of 
the members of the committees were friendly, but 
because of the lateness of the meeting of the House 
subcommittee, it was impossible to have the bills 
presented before the close of the session. The 
Senate committee suggested changing the bill to 
allow the appropriations to run for five rather than 
four years and that the amount allowable by the 
government be raised from $50,000 to $75,000 a 
year. The House subcommittee unanimously ap- 
proved the bill. Plans now are to have the bills 
reintroduced into the next session of Congress, with 
the hope that it will be possible to get them 
through at that session. 


International Exchanges Conference 


Edwin E. Williams, Harvard University Library, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Ruth V. Noble, 
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Rhode Island School of Design Library, are prepar- 
ing twelve preliminary memoranda which will be 
used for the International Exchanges Conference 
described in the Executive Secretary's report to the 
Council on page 232 of the July A.L.A. Bulletin. 
The date and place of the contemplated conference 
have not been set as yet. 


Trustees Division Officers 


The 1946-1947 officers of the Trustees Division are: 
chairman, Mrs. Samuel Mitchell, Public Library, Wheaton, 
Illinois; first vice-chairman, Paul R. Benson, Public Li- 
brary, New Castle, Indiana; second vice-chairman, Lewis 
R. Gulick, Public Library, Buffalo, New York; executive 
secretary, Mrs. Paul W. Cook, Public Library, Evanston, 
Illinois; treasurer, Edward J. A. Fahey, Free Public Li- 
brary, Irvington, New Jersey. 

Members of the board of directors for the term expiring 
in 1948 are: Mrs. Albert E. Hollingshead, Public Library, 
Albia, Iowa; John Charles McKay MacBeth, Public Li- 
brary, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, 
2 Castenada Avenue, San Francisco, California; Mrs. J. E. 
Price, Tuscaloosa County Library, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Members of the board of directors for terms expiring in 
1947 are: Thomas J. Porro, Public Library, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington ; Mrs. Paul Reed, Public Library, Tulsa, Oklahoma ; 
Marion Packard, 630 Mason Street, San Francisco 2, Cali- 
fornia; James J. Weadock, Public Library, Lima, Ohio. 
A.L.A. Councilors are: Margaret Southwick, Public Li- 
brary, Gary, Indiana; Andrew B. Lemke, 1202 Hinman 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


i 
RESOLUTIONS ON FILMS 


Many libraries may be encouraged in their use of 
films by these resolutions on library use of non- 
theatrical films passed hy the A.L.A. Council at its 
meeting June 21, 1946, at Buffalo, New York: 


I. Whereas, there have been excellent educational and 
documentary films produced by and for various agencies of 
the United States Government, heretofore unreleased for 
general use in the United States and, 

Whereas, many of these films could be most useful in 
the development of education and better public understand- 
ing if freely available for general distribution in the United 
States, 

Now, be it resolved that the Council of the American 
Library Association endorse the Library of Congress film 
program and the plans for its expansion and development ; 
and urge upon the Librarian of Congress that he use his 
good offices in working with government agencies for the 
release of such restricted films as soon as possible. 

II. Whereas, the need for information and understand- 
ing on the part of all citizens is vital to modern civiliza 
tion, 

And whereas the 16mm film given adequate distribution 
and use can do much to further such understanding, 

And whereas there are notable examples of libraries in 
the United States and Canada which have developed excel- 
lent film-lending services as a part of their community 
responsibility for educational leadership, 

Now, be it therefore resolved that the Council of the 
American Library Association encourage the extension and 
improvement of film services through the libraries of the 
United States and Canada. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Children’s Catalog 


ECAUSE of production difficulties, it will not 

be possible to finish the seventh edition of the 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG in time for the open- 
ing of school. Delivery, however, is planned for 
late fall. 

There will be several new features in this 1946 
edition: inclusion of about 100 pamphlets, a list of 
out-of-print books dropped from the list because 
they were no longer available, and a listing of the 
analytics in the classified section. Following the 
same plan as the previous editions, the CATALOG 
will be divided as follows: Part 1. Alphabetical 
catalog with author, title, and subject entries and a 
full annotation; Part 2. A classified list to serve as 
a buying and cataloging tool; and Part 3. A graded 
list for the use of parents and teachers who are 
directing children’s reading. 


Additions 


Recent additions to the list of publications in- 
dexed in the READERS’ GUIDE include: 

Consumers Guide 

Modern Music 

Occupations 

School Life 

United States News 

United Nations Weekly Bulletin 


Additions to the list of the ABRIDGED READ- 
ERS’ GUIDE include: 

Building America 

Flying 

Parents Magazine 

Saturday Evening Post 


Forthcoming Publications 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: A _ BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY, by P. S. de Q. Cabot, consultant and re- 
search associate of the Ella Lyman Cabot Founda- 
tion, covers the outstanding publications on this 
subject issued between 1937 and 1944, with anno- 
tations. It will be ready in the winter. 

Another bibliography, which will appear about 
the same time, is RADIO AND TELEVISION: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Oscar Rose. It will list 
and annotate the most suitable works on the sub- 
ject. 

The latest addition to the Reference Shelf, THE 
ATOMIC BOMB, by Julia E. Johnsen, will be 
out late in October. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE. On the service 
basis 

Cabot, P. S. de Q. JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. Ready in 
the winter 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. 7th ed. 1946, on the 
service basis. Ready late fall 

Johnsen, Julia E. THE ATomic Bos. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 19) $1.25. Ready 
in October 

Kane, J. N. FAMous First FACTs. rev. ed. 
Ready in January 

Martin, Laura K. MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. Reprinted with minor revi- 
sions. $1.90. Ready in November 

Musgrave, George M. COMPETITIVE DE- 
BATE: RULES AND TECHNIQUES. Re- 
printed with minor revisions. $1.25. 
Ready in November 

READERS’ GUIDE. On the service basis 

Rose, Oscar. RADIO AND TELEVISION: A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Ready in the winter 

Taylor, A. Marjorie. LANGUAGE OF WORLD 
War II. rev. and enlarged edition. 
Ready in November 











New Editions 


A revised and enlarged edition of the LAN- 
GUAGE OF WORLD WAR II, by A. Marjorie 
Taylor, is being prepared, and MAGAZINES FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES, by Laura K. Martin, will 
be reprinted with some minor revisions. There will 
also be a new edition of COMPETITIVE DE- 
BATE: RULES AND TECHNIQUES, by George 
M. Musgrave, with minor revisions which include 
a change of subtitle. The new edition of Joseph 
N. Kane’s FAMOUS FIRST FACTS, including 
his MORE FIRST FACTS, together with a large 
amount of additional material, will be ready early 
in January. 


Staff 


Dorothy Charles, former editor of the BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIC INDEX, who has been teaching in the 
Graduate School of Librarianship of the University 
of Chicago, will return to The Wilson Company 
in October to join the staff of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL INDEX. 
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The first of September Mary Keyes joined the 
staff of the READERS’ GUIDE, coming to The 
Wilson Company from the Army War College 
Library in Washington, where she was assistant 
librarian. A graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin Library School, Miss Keyes studied later at 
Teachers College, and tne School of Library Service 
at Columbia University. For three years she was 
head of the branch library of the Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, Public Library, going from there to be cata- 
loger at the Newberry Library in Chicago. From 
1934 to 1943 Miss Keyes was the librarian at 
St. Joseph’s College for Women in Brooklyn. 

Eva Rahbek-Smith, who left EDUCATIONAL 
FILM GUIDE in July, has been succeeded by Bar- 
bara Borden, who came to The Wilson Company 
from the California Packing Corporation in San 
Francisco where she was librarian in the research 
department. Miss Borden is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and of the Simmons College 
School of Library Science. From 1939 to 1943 she 
was assistant cataloger of government documents 
at the Wesleyan University Library at Middletown, 
Connecticut, going from there to the document 
division and reference department of the University 
of California Library. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GuIDE. July 1944-June 1946, 2-year 
bound volume 


In Preparation 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. 
nual bound volume. 

ART INDEX. 
November 

LEGAL INDEX. August 1943-July 1946, 3-year bound vol 
ume. Ready late October 


October 1945-September 1946, an 
Ready late October 


1946 annual bound volume. Ready early 


Watch this space each month for latest informa 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 











GEMS! 


How are they cut and polished? 
Where can you find the answer? 


REVISED LAPIDARY HANDBOOK 
by J. HARRY HOWARD 


This book treats of the theory of the art 
—the behavior of light in gems — the 
dozens of patterns used in shaping gems 
—much other useful and interesting gen- 
eral “gem” information. 

Also gives specific, “easy to use” instruc- 
tions for all gem cutting operations, shap- 
ing, polishing, drilling, engraving, etc. 

Cloth Binding — List Price $3.00 


Order from your regular book supplier, 
or from the Author and Publisher 


J. HARRY HOWARD 


504 Crescent Ave., Greenville, S. C. 








ALMOST EVERY LIBRARY PATRON WILL 
WANT TO REFER TO THIS BOOK 


CARE OF THE DOG 


Revised 3rd edition by Capt. Will Judy 
Editor of Dog World Magazine. 


41 chapters, 70 delightful illustrations, on all phases of 
dog ownership, care, training, management, care in sick 
ness and health, plus where to obtain a dog, choosing 
& name, what breed to select, etc., etc. 

Special—1. Reproduction in miniature of the famed Pic 
ture Chart of All Dog Breeds. 2. Also complete plans 
and data fog building dog house. 3. Also the Dog Own- 
er’s Pledge. 4. And the classic Dog’s Bill of Rights. 


A beautifully printed and made book, of interest to all 
dog owners and lovers—a standard handbook of practical, 
helpful and above all, authoritative information on ‘‘man’s 
best friend.’’ Price $1.50 


JUDY PUBLISHING CO. (Dog World) 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., hicago 16 
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JUST BUTTONS 


Invaluable Reference Magazine 





Articles and Illustrations on 
everything pertaining to buttons. 
A must for library files. 


12 issues 
$1.50 











104 Newton Street. Hartford 6, Conn. 





WANTED 
TO BUY 


Dictionary of American 
Biography Index 
To Volume I-XX 


Scribner 1937 
Please quote: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Ave. New York 52, N.Y. 














SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
effo 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
— awe Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York t!, N.Y. 





BIBLIOGRAPHER (25-28) wanted for 
technical publisher, to classify, catalog, and 
file technical material. Permanent position, 
5-day week. $50. Box A. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 
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. « » carefully indexed! 
. « « dv ene compact book! 
- ready when you want them! 








Faso fe news item that appears in 


The New iy ork Times 





The Times Index was. originally developed for The Times 
own staff of editors, reporters and correspondents—to 
locate for them in ‘the quickest possible way the’news facts 
they need, whether published last month or years back. 


Each monthly issue condenses over 30,000 news facts 
that have appeared in The Times. The important points of 
the item are summarized and then arranged under thousands 
of convenient headings for quick reference. The publication 
date of the story in The Times is. given—so you can easily 
turn to the actual report in your. files of The Times or any 
other newspaper file you maintain. The summary answers 
many questions without reference to either files or clippings, 


The Times Index is a non-profit venture. It is offered to 
you as a public service. That's why the cost is so low. 


12 Monthly Issues... .......-..... $20.00 
1945 Annual Edition.......-....... $26.00 
Combined Monthly & 

Annual Service ......... vahast aia hoa $35.00 


Don’t be without The Index any longer— 
start your subscription this month! 


The New Work Gimes INDEX 
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Readers Clic 
of 
Best Books 


A Monthly Selection 





ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 























Featuring 
Children’s 
Books! 


NoveEMBER is “Book 
Week” gail tie Noveuber 
Readers’ Choice will feature 
bealis ‘tur the sates: 


Waiting until November per- 
mits the examination of many 


October publications you will 
not want to overlook. 


Those who subscribe to the 
Readers’ Choice preprint serv- 
ice will be notified as soon as 
the selection has been made 
and will receive actual copies 
shortly after the 15th of Octo- 


ber. 


Others can receive this same 
service by ordering November 
preprints now. Parents will ap- 
preciate receiving this list of 
Christmas suggestions. 


50 copies—60 cents 
Additional copies Ic each 


Orders, however, must be re- 
ceived early in October before 
the issue goes to press. Re- 
member on the preprints this 
page you are now reading car- 
ries “Notes and Quotes,” other- 
wise no change. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave., New York 52 








ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


Partial list of books to be included | 
annual issue of the and General Lit« 


Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
supplemented by new titles each month. 


BENTLEY, Eric. Playwright as thin! 
study of drama in modern times 
Reynal $3 

BEST sermons, 1946; ed. by G. P. I 
1946 Harper $2.75 

BONSAL, STEPHEN. Suitors and supp! 
the little nations at Versailles. 194: 
‘tice-Hall $3.50 

Brobiz, BERNARD, ed. Absolute we: 

' atomic power and world order, by 
Dunn and others. 1946 Harcourt § 

BROMFIELD, Louis. Few brass tacks. 
Harper $2.75 

BROWN, JOHN MASON. Seeing things 
McGraw $3 

BUTLER, NICHOLAS M. World today 
and addresses. 1946 Scribner $2.5 

CONNOLLY, CyRiL. Condemned 
ground; essays, 1927-1944. 1946 


millan $2.75 
G. B. S. 90; rig of Bernard Shaw 
and work, Sir Max Beerbohn 


others. 1946 $3 

KNAPP, SALLY. New wings for » 
1946 Crowell $2.50 

MAXTON):-GRAHAMB, JOYCE. Pock: 
pebbles, by Jan Struther. 1946 | 
$3.50 

MORRELL, SYDNEY. Spheres of in: 
1946 Duell $3.50 

NORMAN, GERTRUDE AND SHRIFTE, 
IAM, eds. Letters of composers ; 
thology, 1603-1945. 1946 Knopf § 

ORTEGA Y GASSET, JOSE. Concord a: 
erty ; tr. from the Spanish by Helene 
1946 Norton $2.75 

RouckK, JOsEPH, ed. Twentieth 
politica thought. 1946 Philosoph 


RUSSELL, RALPH, ed. Essays in re 
tion. 1946 Sheed $2.50 

VERRILL, Hyatt. Strange customs, m 
and beliefs. 1946 Page $3.75 

Weis, Amos R: Treasure of hymns 
pet «song of vege hymn- 

ymns. 1945 Wi 

(Pub. in 1914 by United Soc. of Cl 
Endeavor ) 


ooo 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





have been selected 


staff. 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual 
Each issue describes and recommends about fif 
by recognized authorities and rs’ advisors. 
Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


tastes and needs. 
new books that 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


CABELL, JAMES BRANCH, 1879- 

There were two pirates; a comedy of divi- 
sion; decorations z. J. O. Cosgrave u. 
Farrar 1946 121p $3 

A novel of the legendary figure, Jose 

Gasparilla, who haunts the streets of St Augus- 

tine, Florida, and of his love for Isabel de 

Castro that drove him to murder and piracy 

and led him to a strange series of events, 

both natural and supernatural 
DAVENPORT, GWEN 


Return engagement. Bobbs 1946 256p 


$2.50 
“A comedy of manners laid in a Maine 
town and .. . presided over by Sophie van 


Eyck, former star of the European theater. . . 
Her granddaughter, Victoria, falls in love with 
a local boy and his parents are shocked at 
an alliance with so Bohemian a family— 
Sophie van Eyck’s . . . manipulation of them 
all is a pleasure.” Huntting 


GARDNER, ERLE STANLEY, 1889- 
Case of the backward mule. Morrow 1946 
250p $2 
Terry Clane and his Chinese friends 
strive to vindicate an innocent man and to 
expose a financial scandal. Setting is San 
Francisco 
LAWRENCE, JOSEPHINE 
Double wedding ring. Appleton-Century 
1946 301p $2.75 
Inner life of an American family and 
their friends, chief of whom is Minnie Fear- 
ing in whose family the tensions and hopes 
of postwar living result in situations both 
hifmorous and tragic 
LAXNESS, HALLDOR KILJAN, 1902- 
Independent people, an epic; tr. from the 
Icelandic by J. A. Thompson. Knopf 
1946 470p $3 
A story of contemporary Iceland which 


tells of Bjartur, the crabbed, obstinate sheep 
raiser, who has bought his own land at last, 


and is going to hold it against.all odds. The 
valley he names Summerhouses is cursed by 
an old spell, amd gales, snow, ice and semi- 
starvation are his lot 
ORWELL, GEORGE, 1903- 
Anima! farm. Harcourt 1946 118p $1.75 
First published in England, 1945 
A political satire in which a “communist 
revolution and dictatorship enacted when the 
animals of am English farm drive out the 
human owner and take over.” American news 
of books 
SmirH, HARRY ALLEN, 1907- 
Rhubarb; drawings by Leo Hershfield. 
Doubleday 1946 301p illus $2 
Rhubarb is the alley cat who inherited 


nine more lives, a li team. Trouble 
begins when Banner, eccentric, dog- 
hating millionaire, comes to lave Rhubarb 


better than his own daughter and leaves 
Rhubarb both a fortune and his big league 
ball club, the New York Loons 
WESTON, CHRISTINE (GOUTIERE) 1904- 
Dark wood. Scribner 1946 303p $2.75 
Stella, a young war widow, encounters 
a man so like her dead husband that she 
transfers her affections to him in a kind of 


“fixation,” thereby creating emotional situa- 
tions and problems before a satisfactory solu- 
tion is found 

WODEHOUSE, PELHAM GRENVILLE, 1881- 


oy in the morning; illus. by Paul Galdone. 
Doubleday 1946 281p illus $2 

__ Steeple Bumpleigh was a quiet English 

villag> until Bertie and Jeeves arrive upon 

the scene to help Uncle Percy against a rival 

American shipper 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


G. B.S. 90; aspects of Bernard Shaw's life 
and work ;by, Sir Max Beerbohm and 
jothers;. . . ed. by S. Winsten. Dodd 
1946 271p illus $3 

Articles on Shaw 


the following: Sir 
Max Beerbohm; John 


id; J. D, Ber- 
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G.B.S. 90—Continued 
nal; Gilbert Murray; W. R. Inge; Laurence 
Housman; Lord Passfield; James Bridie; C. 
E. M. Joad; J. B. Priestley; Aldous Huxley; 
Sir William . Maurice 
Dobb; E. J. Dent; Val Gielgud; Emil Davies; 
Roy Limbert; Daniel Jones; A. S. Neill; Sir 
Kenneth Barnes; Gabriel Pascal; M. J. Mac- 


Analyzed in Essay and general literature 
index, 1946 annual 


GorRDON, ALVIN 
Our son, Pablo ;by, Alvin and Darley 
Gordon; introduction by Kenneth Mac- 
Gowan. McGraw 1946 235p_ illus 
(Whittlesey house publications) $2.75 
While a tary film in a 
in apd the writers 


made 


i of his adjust- 
ment to life at the University of California, and 


Thomas Jefferson, by Frank & Cortelle 
Hutchins; decorations by Janice Hol- 
land. Longmans 1946 279p $2.50 

Portrayal of the life of the third president 
of the United States “in popular form but with 
strict accuracy.” Foreword 

ISHVANI 

Brocaded sari. Day 1946 205p $2.75 

A picture of Indian life as revealed 


through the experiences of Ishvani in her Mus- 
lim home, ‘of her own childhood, early marriage 
and divorce, and of her flight from India 


JOHNSON, GERALD WHITE, 1890- 
Honorable titan; a biographical study of 
Adolph S. Ochs. Harper 1946 313p 
$3.50 


Biography of the man who “raised the 
‘New York Times rheger: bankruptcy and a cir- 
culation of less than 10,000 to the position of 


the greatest journal of the country and one of 
the greatest journals of the world.” Book-of- 
the-month club news 
MASON, ALPHEUS THOMAS, 1899- 
Brandeis, a free man’s life. Viking 1946 
713p illus $6.50 

Biography of Louis D. Brandeis, son of 

immigrants, who became a Supreme court judge. 


“A personal of his character, the in- 
fluences that him . . . the impress that 
he made on law and life. And... of his fight 


to make law serve democracy.” Huntting 
PEARSON, HESKETH, 1889- 

Oscar Wilde; his life and wit. 
1946 345p illus $3.75 


A Kg esr of Oscar Wilde, which re- 
moves the sensationalism of previous accounts, 


Harper 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


restores the balance and perspective to the |i! 
the man, and revives ‘the conversationalist, no: 
the convict’. . . Wilde as boy, Oxonian, lecturer 
actor, critic, artist, dramatist, raconteur and talk 


SHUMWAY, HARRY IRVING, 1883- 

Bernard M. Baruch; financial genius, 
statesman and adviser to presidents ; 
with a foreword by J. F. Byrnes; and 
an appendix by B. M. Baruch. Page, 
L.C. 1946 110p front $1.25 

The bio, of a man whose advice six 
presidents the United States have sought 
though he has never held a public office. The 
author writes of Baruch’s background, his pa: 
ents, his youth, athletic abilities, formula { 
financial success, and his work in mobilizing 

American industry during World wars 1 and 


THE A-BOMB 


LAURENCE, WILLIAM LEONARD, 1888- 
Dawn over zero; the story of the ato 
bomb. Knopf 1946 274p illus $3 
An eye witnes. »“rount of the first test 
the bomb, “Zero,” in New Mexico and of its 
use the day before the Japanese sued for p: 


MILLER, MERLE, 1918- 

We dro the A-bomb, by Merle Mille: 

and Spitzer. Crowell 1946 152p $2 
The story of what happened over Hiro 

shima and Nagaski in 1945 and of how the m« 

who dropped the A-bomb felt about their ta 

as told by the radio operator, Abe Spitzer, ¢ 

Merle Miller 


AIR TRAVEL 


BULLOT, IVAN 
Air travel guide to Latin America ; includ 
ing the U.S.A. tertitories of the Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is 
lands; Bermuda; and British, French 
and Netherlands Possessions in the West 
Indies and the Guianas.. . Watts, F 
1946 369p maps $5 
“A new kind of travel directory ad 
to the needs of air travelers and giving « 
erence practical information on the num« 


ayy he ogroketlog © gllmmaa An 
and South America.” Title page 


ANTIBIOTICS 


EPSTEIN, SAMUEL 
Miracles from microbes; the road to strer 
tomycin, by Samuel Epstein and Bery! 
Williams ; with an introduction by N. T 
Kirk. Rutgers univ. press 1946 155p $2 
A nontechnical story of antibiotics. Con. 


tents: From devils to drugs; Problem in isola 
tion; Tyrothricin; Penicillin; Streptomyci: 


rll 
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THE COLORADO 


WATERS, FRANK, 1902- . 
The Colorado; illus. by Nicolai Fechin; 
maps by George Annand. Rinehart 
1946 400p illus maps (Rivers of Amer- 
ica) $3 
_ A study, not only of the Colorado river it- 
self, but also of the whole river system and the 
vast country that it drains. “A portrait, in terms 
of geography, history, human endeavor and 
achievement, of an outlaw river that dominates 
not only the land but the men.” Kirkus 


THE CUBS 


BROWN, WARREN, 1891- 
Chicago Cubs. Putnam 1946 248p illus 
$2.75 


The story of the growth of the club, the 
Cubs, of the National league. “The story .. . 
falls naturally into three chronological sequences 
the Spalding-Anson, the Chance, and the Wrig- 
ley eras.” p3-4 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


BEARD, CHARLES AUSTIN, 1874- 
American foreign policy in the making, 
1932-1940; a study in responsibilities. 
Yale univ. press 1946 336p $4 


Contents: “Evil” senators responsible for 
World war u; American people to blame for 
World war 1; Problems posed by charges of 
war guilt; Preliminafy: attitudes of Democratic 
leadership in 1924 and 1928; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt repudiates the League of nations in 
1932; President Roosevelt adheres to an isola- 
tionist policy in 1933; Hewing to the isolation- 
ist line in 1934, 1935, and 1936; Turn and re- 
turn in 1937-1938; Neutrality, peace, and non- 
intervention reaffirmed in 1939; Peace promises 
in the election year, 1940 


GAY 90's 


LONGSTREET, STEPHEN, 1907- 
Sisters liked them handsome, by Stephen 
Longstreet, who also did the drawings. 
Messner 1946 256p illus $2.50 


Companion piece to the author's ‘Nine 
lives with grandfather” 

“A book about the world of bustles and 
Model T’s when mama posed for Charles Dana 
Gibson; when the Uncles were Harvard heroes 
and waxed their mustaches; and Aunt Fran 
caused a scandal by showing four inches of leg 
above her high buttoned shoes.” Huntting 


GLIDERS 


HORSLEY, TERENCE, 1904- 

Soaring flight; with an introduction and 
spreads by R. I. Wolfson. Current 
bks. 1946 326p illus $4 

An “account of the thrills and satisfactions 
encountered in the sport of motorless flight, 
as well as of the practical training for future air 
service which the hobby affords. The author... 
writes of glider construction, soaring sites, 
launching methods, cloud and weather sense, 


airmanship, soaring clubs, seta.” N.Y. public 
lib. New technical bks 


THE GRAND CANYON 


CORLE, EpwIn, 1906- 
Listen, Bright Angel. Duell 1946 312p 
$3.75 
A panorama of the Southwest, the region 
of the Grand canyon, which contains many 
dramatic incidents, odd bits of history, portraits 
of early explorers, scientists, pioneers, daredevils 


and fools, and tales of the country’s past and 
present 


KEEP IT RUNNING 


CROUSE, WILLIAM HARRY, 1907- 
Everyday automobile repairs. McGraw 
1946 296p illus $3 

Written so that the average automobile 
owner can diagnose car troubles and make 
minor repairs. The first 16 chapters describe 
operations of various parts of the automobile; 
the other chapters outline troubles that may 
occur and how to correct them 


MAN 


STEWART, GEORGE RIPPEY, 1895- 
Man, an autobiography. Random house 
1946 310p $2.75 

“Survey of man’s progress from his origin 
as an ancient fish the various stages 
of his physical and mental development. . . Em- 
phasis is placed on his sociological and cultural 
advance in general terms rather than upon the 
accomplishments of tribes, races, nations or in- 
dividuals.” Library journal 


MUSIC TODAY 


SALAZAR, ADOLFO, 1890- 

Music in our time; trends in music since 
the romantic era; tr. from the Spanish 
by Isabel Pope. Norton 1946 367p illus 
(music) $5 

Traces the sources of contemporary music 
from the prime of the romantic period when the 
idea of modernism proceeded from Richard 

Wagner. Every angle of contemporary music 











SALAZAR, ADOLFO, 1890—Continued 


is investigated—theory, harmony, or- 
chestration, the impact of forces and their 
history, the characteristics of the leading musica! 
arena and the manifestations of national 
cultures 


POST-WAR BROWN 


BROWN, JOHN MASON, 1900- 

Seeing things. McGraw 1946 341p 
(Whittlesey house publications) $3 
saute re of — laa which ~ 

originally in 
word th tent —< —S ogg ce the 
wor tre, everyday li 
Discussions of such po as Forel. 
ie LaGuardia, the Lunts, John Van Druten, 
Harry Brown, Tennessee Williams, Danny 
Kaye, Walt Disney 


PSYCHOLOGY 


SPERLING, ABRAHAM PAUL, 1912- 
Psycholugy for the millions. Fell 1946 
397p illus $3 

“An omnibus of psychological knowledge 
for the average reader, studded with gage 
from people and events familiar to all. . 
author analyzes the workings of the es 
mind and what makes it tick—and the reader 
thus gains an insight into the American way of 
doing pr «oa map rept be exemplified by a cross-section of 
its peop actors, singers, artists, 
labor leaders, ‘Politicians, educators and the man 
in the street.” Huntting 

Bibliographical acknowledgment to refer- 
ences: pr379)-85 


REPORTERS AT LARGE 


ADAMIc, Louis, 1899- 
Dinner at the White House. Harper 1946 


276p $2.50 
The author * ee ee of 
dinner, inspired Mrs Roosevelt's reading 


Two-W; Passage (1941), at the White House 
in pide 1942, at » Winston Churchil! 
was also a guest. pasa oh 3 ae feelings, 


doubts, suspicions, of ican-Brit- 

sh sclelen er poise by FDR and Church. 

ill.” Kirkus 

Dos Passos, OuN, 1896- 
Tour of ; decorations by Howard 
Baet. Houghton 1946 336p illus $3 

“A series of short cameos covering 

the period ‘owe 1944 to De- 

cember 1945. . 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST 80< 


STOWE, LELAND, 1899- 


While time remaing. Knopf 1946 3 


$3.50 


The author explores the problems 
fronting a world which has ended a war b 
not yet at . He appraises the factor 
sponsible world wuneasiness—among 
the ambitions of the great mations and the | 


of the small ones—and confronts Amer: 


with obligations and responsibilities in sha 
the world to come 


SELF-CULTURE 


FUNK, WILFRED Joun, 1883- 
Way to vocabulary power and cu 
Funk 1946 472p $3.75 
“Lists of words that increase the effec 
ness and impact of speech or are of specis 
in science, business or other activities. Fo 
word are given the spelling, pronunc 
meaning, and a sentence illustration.” 
lishers’ weekly 
Includes the author's Master Englis! 
cabulary test: p430-49 
ScHuTr, WARREN E. 
Reading for self-education. Harper 
255p $3 


Supplies guidance on how to read 
to read and how to get the most out of 
reading. Representative passages from gr 


a in the text, are analyze 


Books suggested for collateral readi: 
end of most of the chapters 


THRU CAMERA LENSES 
COLMAN, ELIZABETH 


Chinatown, U.S.A.; text and photogra; 


by Elizabeth Colman. Day 1946 
87 plates $3.50 
“A century of life among the C! 


in... several American Cities. A 
brief historical . the a 
— these districts and the th« 


‘Chinese-Americans who live ¢ 
ppt mcr 


Witp, HANS 


Houses of sia a photographed 


Hans Wild, with an introduction 

James Pope-Hennessy. Oxford 

41p illus $4 

record of the new Pale 
which contains th: 


graphs appeared originally in Life magazi 








se. 





OCTOBER 1946 


THE WAR IN CARTOONS 


Low, Davin, 1891- 

Yeats of wrath; a cartoon history: 1931- 
1945; with a chronology and text by 
Quincy Howe. Simon & Schuster 1946 
(320;p illus $3.75 

“Nearly all of the cartoons . . . first ap- 
peared in the London ‘Evening Standard.’ Ap- 
proximately half of them have also been repro- 
duced in two other collections of Mr. Low's 
work. . . ‘Cartoon History of Our Times,’ which 
appeared in 1939 and ‘Low on the War’ .. . in 

1941." Publisher's foreword 


WAR OFFICIALS SPEAK 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER, 
1874- 

Secret session speeches, compiled and with 
introductory notes, by Charles Eade. 
Simon & Schuster 1946 114p $2 

“Five speeches of major importance (made) 
in Secret Sessions of the House of Commons 

during the war ;June 1940-December 1942)” 

I uction 

Contents: Britain fights alone; Parliament 
in the ait raids; Battle of the Atlantic; Fal! of 

Singapore; Darlan and the North African land- 

ings 

EISENHOWER, DwicHt Davin, 1890- 

Eisenhower's own story of the war; the 
complete report by the Supreme Com- 
mander D. D. Eisenhower on the war 
in Europe from the day of invasion to 
the day of victory. Arco 1946 122p 
illus maps $2.50 

The author details the drama which began 
when he was directed “to enter the Continent 
of Europe and, in conjunction with the other 

United Nations, undertake operations aimed at 

the heart of Germany and the destruction of her 

armed forces.” 


WAR PRODUCTION 


NELSON, DONALD Marr, 1888- 

Arsenal of democracy; the story ox Amer- 
ican war production. Harcourt 1946 
439p illus $4 

The author's story of the work of the War 
production board and of The Board's work in 
mobilizing American industries during the sec- 
ond World war 


~ WOODWORKING 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM HARDING, 1895- 
General woodworking ,by, W. H. John- 
son and L. V. Newkirk. Macmillan 
1946 283p illus map (Industrial arts 
education ser) $2.50 


“Covers the fundamentals of woodworking 
and gives the basic introduction to carpentry, 








7 





cabinetmaking, patternmaking, and carving . . . 
Supplemented with informative drawings and 
photographs.” Foreword 

Bibliography at end of each unit 


FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
BONNER, MARY GRAHAM, 1890- 
Something always happens; illus. by Avery 
Johnson. Knopf 1946 136p illus $2 
_ Adventures of Billy, nine-year-old hero who 
is very much around, and of his friends and of 
the grown-ups in a small community. The ar- 
rival of bear cubs, rescue of the organ grinder's 
monkey, and discovery of the flying ghosts are 
some of the esca 
BULLA, CLYDE ROBERT ., 
Donkey cart; drawings by Lois Lenski. 
Crowell 1946 89p illus music $2 
Linda and David Burch received their 
Christmas present in the middle of the summer! 
But the gift of a donkey and a cart was only the 
beginning of a wonderful series of adventures 
that lasted all through their vacation on the 
farm 
CHURCH, RICHARD, 1893- 
Squirre! called Rufus; illus. by John Skeap- 
ing. Winston 1946 196p illus $2 
England was the scene of a battle fought 
when the native red squirrels formed an army 
to fight off the invading gray squirrels. From 
the time Rufus and his friend found a hidden 
store of nuts and apples, the shadow of the gray 
squirrels fell across their lives 
DALY, SHEILA JOHN 
Personality plus! illus. by Gertrude Howe. 
Dodd 1946 139p illus $2 
Partial comtents: Are you a real friend? 
How to be a good sport; Shyness; How to 
make an interesting conversation; How to get a 
date; He loves you, she loves you not; How 
to be a good guest; Manners for men 
HINKLE, THOMAS CLARK, 1876- 
Blackjack, a ranch dog. Morrow 1946 
224p $2 
“Blackjack, the dog hero of uncertain heri- 
tage, helps his 15-year old master to clear out, 
one by one, a pack of wild dogs that have been 
terrorizing the cattle.” Kirkus 
Justus, May, 1898- 
y; illus. by Christine Chisholm. 
Whitman 1946 47p illus $2 
_ The story of how Sammy's problems of 
getting shoes to wear on the program on the 
last day of school is solved by his meeting with 
Dave Hunter, nicknamed Mr Songcatcher, who 
is searching the Tennessee mountain country for 
an old ballad 
SAMPSON, ARTHUR 
Football coach. Houghton 1946 173p $2 
__ The story of the trials and triumphs of an 
assistant football coach of a small college whose 
final game is against his alma mater on whose 
team he had been a star 





Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, 


Louisville, 


CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
‘AND BEST SELLERS 


This list is a combination of Current Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 


The figures in the CURRENT Liprary tephra? So 
ing of each book based on reports from the public libraries of: A Baltimore, Birmingh: 
Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New Ye 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


The figures in the Best Setters (BS) column represent the total number of times each book 
has appe..ed on “best seller” lists to the first of last month in New York Herald Tribune Wee! 


Book Review and New York Times Book Review. Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. 


The list is arranged in order of popularity in libraries. Date of 
following each title. Book club choices are indicated by initials. The 


Review Digest) indicate the number of favorable (+-) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 


column represent the combined sta: 


City, Los Ang 
ork City, Pittsburgh, Portla 





FICTION 


CALDWELL, This 


BM 
Yersy. Foxes of Harrow. F °46 


BRD 1-- 1— 2. ence ccc cwneess 
SHARPE, Britannia Mews. Ja "46 
BRD SO Ge oi ss on cxens. 
MAUGHAM. Then and now. My '46 
BRD 4+ 1— LG............ 
Howe. We happy few. Ja 46 ..... 
Winsor. Forever Amber. O '44 
BRD 6-- 7 ...-eecceesceess 
SmncLar. A world to win. Ap ‘46 
BRD Ste See eas Sek iTnews. 


ee 


BRD 4- + SEs aks s,s Baas: 
CosTain. Black rose. Ag "45 

ee ert oh a ree 
Keyes, River road. O ‘45 

BRD Pr innate viccssincse, 


DuMaurigr. King’s general. Ja ‘46 
BRD 5+ 5— 


CHILDREN’S Books popular 


CLF 
129 
97 
95 
73 
56 


32 
27 


27 
26 


14 


36 
22 
34 
52 
13 


22 
10 


18 
25 


83 
49 
39 





NONFICTION 


MACDONALD. Egg and I. O ‘45 
SIE oS eli bade ees ees. 
KRANCHENKO. I chose freedom. My 

'46 BRD 1+ 1— 
LIEBMAN. Peace of mind. Ap ‘46 
BRD 4+ 2— 
INGERSOLL, Top secret. 
BRD 2+ 2— ........... 
HuroK. Impresario. Je '46 
BRD 4+ 2— 
Bite gs solo in Tom-Toms. 


ee 


Ap '46 


ee ee) 


STARLING. Starling of the White 
eat Wining oeaah 5+ 1—... 
DACHE. i my hats. My 
‘46 BRD 1+ 
LANDON. Anna and the King of Siam. 
Je "46 BRD 6+ 1— 
VAN PAASSEN. Earth could be fair. 
Ap '46 BRD 3+ 1— 
Buuutr. Great globe itself. Je ‘46 
VAN GELDER. Writing and writers. 


ee 


ji "46 
Wurtz. Autobiography of William 
Allen White. Mr “46 BRD 6-+- 
eRe ed Se 
HAHN. Hong Kong holiday. Jl ‘46 .. 
NeuRv. Discovery of India. Jl ‘46 .. 





NOVEMBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


i Annalee Jacoby, and Theodore 
Thandes Weg coins, by e J 


LITERARY 


GuiLp 
B. F.’s daughter, by Joho P. Marquand. Little, Brown 








: 


in libraries during the month of August are: Strawberry gi: 
Lois Lenski; Rooster crows, by Maud and Mishka Petersham; Going on sixteen, by Betty Cava 
Black stallion returns, by Walter Farley; Justin Morgan had a horse, by Marguerite Henry. 


sea is blue, by Marie A 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
Oldér girls: The 


Vv 
Older 5 
Random House 


iate group: The picture story of Holland, by 


de Jong. Reynal & Hitchcock 


The burro tamer, by Florence 


Primary group: What to do now, by Tina Lee. 


day 


Double- 








e 


publication is given immedia B4 
following BRD (5 





Sera Stee se 


tena 


Hayes 








